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FREE WILL AS INVOLVING DETERMINISM 


HE idea that free will can be reconciled with the strictest 

determinism is now very widely accepted. To say that a 
man acted freely is, it is often suggested, to say that he was not 
constrained, or that he could have done otherwise if he had 
chosen, or something else of that kind; and since these things 
could be true even if his action was determined it seems that there 
could be room for free will even within a universe completely 
subject to causal laws. Hume put forward a view of this kind 
in contrasting the “liberty of spontaneity ... which is oppos’d to 
violence” with the nonexistent “‘liberty of indifference . . . which 
means a negation of necessity and causes.”"! A. J. Ayer, in his essay 
“Freedom and Necessity’’* was summing up such a position when 
he said, “from the fact that my action is causally determined . . . 


3 


it does not necessarily follow that | am not free’? and “‘it is not 


when my action has any cause at all, but only when it has a 
special sort of cause, that it is reckoned not to be free.’’4 

I am not here concerned with the merits of this view but only 
with a theory which appears more or less incidentally in the 
writings of those who defend it. This is the argument that so far 
from being incompatible with determinism, free will actually 
requires it. It appears briefly in Hume’s Treatise and was set out 
in full in an article by R. E. Hobart.° P. H. Nowell-Smith was 
expressing a similar view when he said of the idea that determin- 
ism 1 opposed to free will that “the clearest prool that it is 
mistaken or at least muddled lies in showing that I could not be 
free to choose what I do unless determinism is correct. ... Free- 
dom, so far from being incompatible with causality implies it.’’® 


Ayer has taken up a similar position, arguing that the absence 


! Treatise, bk. I], pt III, sec. 2 

* Polemic, no. 5 (1946); reprinted in his Philosophical Essays (London, 1954 
3 Philosophical Essays, p. 278 
* Ihid., p. 281 

® Freewill as Involving Determinism,” Mind, XLIII (1934), 1-27 
® “Freewill and Moral Responsibility,’ Mind, LVI (1948), 46 
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of causal laws governing action “does not give the moralist 
what he wants. For he is anxious to show that men are capable 
of acting freely in order to infer that they can be morally re- 
sponsible for what they do. But if it is a matter of pure chance 
that a man should act in one way rather than another, he may be 
free but he can hardly be responsible.’’? 

This argument is not essential to the main thesis of those who 
use it; their own account of free will in such terms as the absence 
of constraining causes might be correct even though there were 
no inconsistencies in the suggestion put forward by their libertar- 
ian opponents. But if valid the argument would be a strong 
argument, disposing of the position of anyone who argued both 
that free will required the absence of determining causes and that 
free will was a possibility. That the argument is not valid, and 
indeed that it is singularly implausible, I shall now try to show. 
It is, I think, surprising that it should have survived so long; 
this is perhaps because it has not had to bear much weight. In 
any case the weapons which can be used against it are ones 
which are in general use elsewhere. 

In discussing determinism and free will it is important to 
be clear about the sense which is given in this context to words 


such as “‘determined” and “‘caused.”’ Russell gave this account: 


The law of universal causation ...may be enunciated as follows: 
There are such invariable relations between different events at the 
same or different times that, given the state of the whole universe 
throughout any finite time, however short, every previous and subse- 
quent event can theoretically be determined as a function of the given 
events during that time.® 

This seems to be the kind of determinism which worries the 
defender of free will, for if human action is subject to a universal 
law of causation of this type, there will be for any action a set of 


sufficient conditions which can be traced back to factors outside 


the control of the agent. 
We cannot of course take it for granted that whenever the 


‘ 


word ‘“‘determined”’ or the word ‘‘cause’’ is used this is what 


? Philosophical Essays, p. 275. 
® “On the Notion of Cause,”’ in Our Knowledge of the External World (London, 


1914), p. 221. 
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is implied, and what is intended may be in no way relevant to the 
question of free will. For instance, an action said to be determined 
by the desires of the man who does it is not necessarily an action 
for which there is supposed to be a sufficient condition. In saying 
that it is determined by his desires we may mean merely that he 
is doing something that he wants to do, or that he is doing it for 
the sake of something else that he wants. There is nothing in 
this to suggest determinism in Russell’s sense. On the whole 
it is wise to be suspicious of expressions such as ‘‘determined by 
desire’ unless these have been given a clear sense, and this is 


‘ 


particularly true of the phrase “determined by the agent’s 
character.”’ Philosophers often talk about actions being deter- 
mined by a man’s character, but it 1s not certain that anyone else 
does, or that the words are given any definite sense. One might 
suppose that an action was so determined if it was im character, 
for instance the generous action of a generous man; but if this 
is so we will not have the kind of determinism traditionally 
supposed to raise difficulties for a doctrine of free will. For nothing 
has been said to suggest that where the character trait can be 
predicated the action will invariably follow; it has not been 
supposed that a man who can truly be said to be generous never 
acts ungenerously even under given conditions. 

Keeping the relevant sense of “‘determinism” in mind, we may 
now start to discuss the view that free will requires determinism. 
The first version which I shall consider is that put forward by 
Hobart, who suggests that an action which is not determined 
cannot properly be called an action at all, being something that 
happened to the agent rather than something he did. Hobart 
says, “Jn proportion as it [the action] is undetermined, it is just 
as if his legs should suddenly spring up and carry him off where 
he did not prefer to go.” To see how odd this suggestion is we 
have only to ask when we would say that a man’s legs were 
carrying him where he did not prefer to go. One can imagine the 
scene: he is sitting quietly in his chair and has said that he is 
going to go on reading his book; suddenly he cries, “Good 
heavens, I can’t control my legs!’ and as he moves across the 
room, he hangs on to the furniture or asks someone else to hold 


him. Here indeed his legs are carrying him where he does not 
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want to go, but what has this to do with indeterminism, and what 
has the ordinary case, where he walks across the room, to do 
with determinism ? Perhaps Hobart thinks that when a man does 
something meaning to do it, he does what he wants to do, and so his 
action is determined by his desire. But to do something meaning 
to do it is to do it in a certain way, not todo it as the result of the 
operation of a causal law. When one means to do something, one 
does not call out for help in preventing the movement of one’s 
limbs; on the contrary, one is likely to stop other people from 
interfering, saying, “I want to do this.” It is by such factors that 
walking across the room is distinguished from being carried off 
by one’s legs. It is to be explained in terms of the things said and 
done by the agent, not in terms of some force, “‘the desire,” 
present before the action was done and still less in terms of some 
law telling us that whenever this “desire” is found it will be 
followed by the action. The indeterminist has no difficulty in 
distinguishing an action from something that happens to the 
agent; he can say exactly the same as anyone else. 

Nowell-Smith seems to be thinking along somewhat the same 
lines as Hobart when he attacks C. A. Campbell for saying that 
free will requires indeterminism: 

The essence of Campbell’s account is that the action should not be 
predictable from a knowledge of the agent’s character. But, if this is 
so, can What he does be called Ais action at all? Is it not rather a lusus 
naturae, an Act of God or a miracle? If a hardened criminal, bent on 
robbing the poor-box, suddenly and inexplicably fails to do so, we should 
not say that he chose to resist or deserves credit for resisting the tempta- 
tion; we should say, if we were religious, that he was the recipient 


of a sudden outpouring of Divine Grace or, if we were irreligious, that 


his “‘action’’ was due to chance, which is another way of saying that 


it was inexplicable. In either case we should refuse to use the active 
voice.® 

It is hard to see why a man who does something inexplic ably 
does not really do it. Let us suppose that the hardened criminal’s 
action really 1S inexplicable ; we Can only Say, “He just turned 
away,” and not why he did so; this does not mean that he did 


it by accident, or unintentionally, or not of his own free will, and 


® Ethics (London, 1954), pp. 281-282. 
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I see no reason for refusing to use the active voice. In any case, 
to explain an action is not necessarily to show that it could have 
been predicted from some fact about the agent’s character—that 
he is weak, greedy, sentimental, and so forth. We may if we like 
say that an action is never fully explained unless it has been shown 
to be covered by a law which connects it to such a character 
trait; but then it becomes even more implausible to say that an 
action must be explicable if we are to admit it as something 
genuinely done. In the ordinary sense we explain the criminal’s 
action if we say, for instance, that a particular thought came into 
his mind; we do not also have to find a law about the way such 
thoughts do come into the minds of such men. 

A rather different version of this argument runs as follows. We 
hold responsible only a man who is a rational agent; if someone 
were always to do things out of the blue, without having any 
reason to do them, we should be inclined to count him as a 
lunatic, one who could not be held responsible for his actions, so 
that even if he did things he would do things for which he could 
not be held responsible. And is it not through being determined 
by motives that actions are those of a rational agent whom we 
can praise or blame? 

It certainly would be odd to suppose that free will required the 
absence of motives for action. We do not of course expect that 
everything that the rational man does should be done with a 
motive; if he gets up and walks about the room he need not be 
doing so in order to take exercise; it is quite usual for people 
to do this kind of thing without any particular purpose in view, 
and no one is counted irrational for doing so. And yet we do 


expect a man to have a motive for a great number of the things 


that he does, and we would count anyone who constantly per- 


formed troublesome actions without a motive as irrational. So 
it looks as if a moral agent is a man whose actions are in general 
determined, if determinism ts involved in “having a motive’’ 
for what he does. 

What does it mean to say that someone had a motive for doing 
what he did? Often this particular expression means that he did 
it with a particular intention, so we should first say something 


about intentions and the sense in which they can be said to 
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determine action. We say that a man had a certain intention in 
acting when he aimed at a certain thing, and “‘his motive for such 
and such”’ often means ‘his aim in doing such and such,” for 
instance, “‘His motive for going to the station was to ‘take a train 
to London.”’ But where motives are intentions it is clear that they 
cannot be determining causes; for intending to do x and being 
ready to take the steps thought necessary to do x are connected 
not empirically but analytically. A man cannot be said to have 
an intention unless he is reconciled to what he believes to be the 
intermediate steps. We cannot speak as if the intention were 
something which could be determined first, and “being ready to 
take the necessary steps’? were a second stage following on the 
first. 

It might be objected that this does not cover the case of 
“doing y because one wants x” where “wanting x” does not 
imply trying to get x. In one sense of ‘“‘want”’ it is possible to say, 
“He wants x” without knowing whether he is prepared to take 
steps to get it. (One might, for instance, want to go to London 
but not be prepared to spend the money to get there.) So that 
wanting seems here to be a separate condition, which might in 
certain cases be connected by an empirical law to the adoption 
of particular courses of action. Certainly wanting Is not an event, 
but one gets rid of wanting as a determining factor too easily 
if one merely says that desires are not causes because they are 
not occurrences. 


We say ‘He wants” in this sense where he would adopt 


certain policies if there were no reasons for not doing so. We can 


say, “‘He wants to get to London,” even when he is not prepared 
to take the necessary steps to get to London, provided he can 
say, ‘Trains are too expensive,” or “Hitchhiking is too uncom- 
fortable.”’ If we offered him a spare railway ticket or otherwise 
disposed of his reasons against going, and he still did not go, we 
would have to say, “He didn’t really want to go after all.” So 
wanting in this sense is being prepared to act under certain 
conditions, though not being prepared to act under the given 
conditions. It is a description which could be applied to a man 
before we knew whether he was ready to act in a given situation, 


and it seems that there might then be a causal relation between 
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the wanting and the acting where the latter took place. This is 
quite true; there could be a law to the effect that when the de- 


a 


scription “‘He wants x’’‘ applied at ¢,, the description “He is 
taking the necessary steps to get x” applied at ¢,. It would be 
possible to say this without making a mistake about what it is to 
want and inventing a hidden condition of body or mind. One 
could say, ‘‘Wanting in this sense just is being prepared to act 
under some conditions,” and still maintain that there could be an 
empirical law connecting wanting with acting under a particular 
set of conditions. The mistake lies not in the idea that such laws 
are possible but in the thought that there is a reference to them in 
the statement that a man did one thing because he wanted some- 
thing else. 

So far we have been dealing only with cases in which a question 
about a motive was answered by specifying something aimed at 
or wanted. Now we should turn to the cases in which the motive 
is said to be kindness, vanity, ambition, meanness, jealousy, and 
so on, to see whether determinism is involved. 

It is easy to show that a motive is not a cause in Russell’s sense, 
for it is clearly not an antecedent cause. Professor Gilbert Ryle has 


pointed out that a man who acts out of vanity is not a man who 


had a feeling of vanity immediately before he acted, and if it is 


objected that the vanity which preceded the action need not 
have manifested itself in a feeling, one may ask what else would 
count as the vanity which was causing him to act. A man’s motives 
are not given by what was happening to him immediately before 
he started to act. Nor do we discover some independent condition 
contemporaneous with the action and a law linking the two, 
for again there is nothing which would count as vanity except 
the tendency to do this kind of thing. 

So much is implied in what Ryle says about acting out of vanity, 
but his own account of what it is to do so still uses something 
which is objectionably like a causal model. The analogy which 
he thinks apt is that between saying a man acted out of vanity 
and saying a piece of glass broke because it was brittle: ‘To 
explain an act as done from a certain motive is not analogous to 
saying that the glass broke because a stone hit it, but to the quite 
different type of statement that the glass broke, when the stone 
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hit it, because the glass was brittle.”!® The positive part of this 
statement seems to me mistaken. Acting out of vanity is not so 
closely connected with being vain as Ryle must suppose it to be. 
Let us suppose that his account of what it is to be vain is entirely 
correct; to say that a man is vain is to say that he tends to behave 
in certain ways, to feel aggrieved in particular situations, and 
so on.'! It does not follow that ascribing vanity as a motive for 
an action is bringing this action under the “‘lawlike’”’ proposition 
that the agent is a man who tends to do these things. For it 
makes sense to say that a man acts out of vanity on a particular 
occasion although he is not in general vain, or even vain about 
this kind of thing. It cannot therefore be true that when we speak 
of an agent’s motive for a particular action we are explaining 
it in terms of his character, as Ryle suggests; we are not saying 
“he would do that.” It is of course possible to give a motive and 
to say that the agent has the character trait concerned, but the 
latter cannot be included in an account of what it is to assign a 
motive to a particular action. 

The explanation of why Ryle says what he does seems to lie 
in the fact that he has taken a false example of explaining an 
action by giving a motive. He considers as his example the expla- 
nation, ‘“‘He boasted because he is vain,’ which is not in fact an 
explanation of the right type; considered as a statement assigning 
a motive to a particular action it would be uninformative, for 
except in very special cases boasting is acting out of vanity. 
It is not surprising that this particular sentence has a different 
function—that of relating this act of vanity to the character 
trait. What Ryle says about the example is correct, but it is not 
an example of the kind of thing he is trying to describe. 

It might seem as if we could reformulate the theory to meet the 
objection about the man who acts out of vanity on one occasion 
by saying that a man’s acting out of vanity is like glass breaking 
because of a brittleness which could be temporary. “‘He acted 


out of vanity” would then be explained as meaning that at that 


particular time he tended to react in the ways described by 


1 Concept of Mind (London, 1949), pp. 86-87. 
1! Jhid., p. 86. 
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Ryle. (If he finds a chance of securing the admiration and envy 
of others, he does whatever he thinks will produce this admira- 
tion and envy.) This is wrong because, whereas glass which is 
even temporarily brittle has all the reactions which go by this 
name, a man who is temporarily acting out of vanity is not liable 
to do other things of this kind. To find concepts which this model 
would fit one must turn to such descriptions as “‘a boastful 
mood,” ‘‘a savage frame of mind,” or “a fit of bad temper.” 

Assigning a motive to an action is not bringing it under any 
law; it is rather saying something about the kind of action it was, 
the direction in which it was tending, or what it was done as. 
A possible comparision would be with the explanation of a 
movement in a dance which consisted in saying what was being 
danced. Often in diagnosing motives we should look to purposes 
to what the action was done for. This we should discover if we 
found out what the agent was prepared to go without and what 
he insisted on having; the fact that visitors are made to admire 
a garden even in the rain is strong evidence that they were 
invited out of vanity rather than kindness. In other cases finding 
the motive will be better described as finding what was being 
done—finding, for instance, that someone was taking revenge. 
We should take it that a man’s motive was revenge if we dis- 
covered that he was intentionally harming someone and _ that 
his doing so was conditional on his believing that that person 
had injured him. In the same way we should take it that 
someone was acting out of gratitude if he (1) intended to confer 
a benefit and (2) saw this as called for by a past kindness. The 
fact that it is only the character of the particular action which 
is involved shows how far we are from anything which could 
involve motives as determining causes. 

We have now considered two suggestions: (1) that an unde- 
termined action would not be one which could properly be 
attributed to an agent as something that he did and (2) that an 
undetermined action would not be the action of a rational agent. 
A third version, the one put forward by Hume, suggests that an 


undetermined action would be one for which it would be impos- 


sible to praise or blame, punish or reward a man, because it 


would be connected with nothing permanent in his nature. 
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"Tis only [Hume says] upon the principles of necessity, that a person 
acquires any merit or demerit from his actions. . . . Actions are by 
their very nature temporary and perishing; and where they proceed 
not from some cause in the characters and disposition of the person, 
who perform’d them, they infix not themselves upon him, and can 
neither redound to his honour, if good, nor infamy, if evil. The action 
in itself may be blameable. . . . But the person is not responsible for it; 
and as it proceeded from nothing in him, that is durable and constant, 
and leaves nothing of that nature behind it, tis impossible he can, 


upon its account, become the object of punishment or vengeance.' 


Hume is surely wrong in saying that we could not praise or 
blame, punish or reward, a person in whose character there was 
nothing “‘permanent or durable.” As he was the first to point out, 
we do not need any unchanging clement in order to say that a 
person is the same person throughout a period of time, and our 
concept of merit is framed to fit our concept of personal identity. 
We honor people as well as nations for what they have done in 
the past and do not consider what has been done merely as an 
indication of what may be expected in the future. Moreover, it 
is perfectly rational to punish people for what they have done, 
even if there is no reason to think that they would be likely to do 
it again. The argument that it will be a different me who will be 
beaten tomorrow carries no weight, for “‘different’” or not the 
back which will be beaten is the one about which I am concerned 
today. So we have no reason to invent something durable and 
constant underlying the actions which we punish or reward. And 
it is not in fact our practice to pick out for praise or blame only 
those actions for which something of the kind can be found. It 
would be possible, of course, that we should do this, punishing 
the cruel action of the cruel man but not that of one usually kind. 
But even in such a situation there would be no argument against 
the man who said that moral responsibility depended upon 


indeterminism; for a motive is not a determining cause, 


nor is an habitual motive. If we say that a man constantly 


acts out of cruelty, we no more say that his actions are determined 
than if we say that he acts out of cruelty on a particular occasion. 


There could of course be a law to the effect that no one who has 


12 Treatise, bk. II, pt. III, sec. 2. 
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been cruel for thirty years can turn to kindness after that, and 


this would throw responsibility back from the later to the earlier 


acts. But it is clear that this is a special assumption in no way 


“ce 


involved in the statement that cruelty is a “durable and constant” 
element in someone’s character. 

I have already mentioned Ayer’s argument that moral re- 
sponsibility cannot be defended on the basis of indeterminism and 
will now consider his version in detail. Ayer says that the absence 
if it 
is a matter of pure chance that a man should act in one way 


iad 


of a cause will not give the moralist what he wants, because 


rather than another, he may be free but he can hardly be re- 
sponsible.”’!* ‘To the suggestion that “‘my actions are the result of 
my own free choice,” Ayer will reply with a question about how I 


came to make my choice: 


Either ‘i 1s an accident that I choose to act as I do or it is not. If it 
is an accident, then it is merely a matter of chance that I did not 
choose otherwise ; and if it is merely a matter of chance that I did not 
choose otherwise, itis surely irrational to hold me morally responsible 
for choosing as I did. But if it is not an accident that I chose to do one 
thing rather than another, then presumably there is some causal 
explanation of my choice: and in that case we are led back to deter- 


minism.!4 


The “presumably” seems to be the weak link in the argument, 
which assumes a straightforward opposition between causality 
and chance that does not in general exist. It is not at all clear that 
when actions or choices are called “chance” or ‘‘accidental”’ this 
has anything to do with the absence of causes, and if it has not 
we will not be saying that they are in the ordinary sense a matter 
of chance if we say that they are undetermined. 

When should we say that it was a matter of chance that a man 
did what he did? A typical example would be the case in which 
a man killed someone with a bullet which glanced off some object 
in a totally unforseeable way; here he could disclaim responsibility 
for the act. But in this instance, and that of something done “by 
accident,” we are dealing with what is done unintentionally, 
and this is not the case which Ayer has in mind. We may turn, 


13 Philosophical Essays, p. 275. 
14 Thid. 
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as he does, to the actions which could be said to have been 
“chosen” and ask how the words ‘‘chance’’ and ‘‘accident’’ 
apply to choices. Ayer says, “Either it is an accident that I 


choose to act as I do, or it is not.’ The notion of choosing by 


accident to do something is on the face of it puzzling; for usually 


choosing to do something is opposed to doing it by accident. What 
does it mean to say that the choice itself was accidental? The 
only application [ can think of for the words “I chose by acci- 
dent” is in a case such as the following. I choose a firm with which 
to have dealings without meaning to pick on one run by an 
international crook. I can now rebut the charge of choosing a 
firm run by an international crook by saying that I chose it by accident. 
I cannot be held responsible for this but only for any carelessness 
which may have been involved. But this is because the relevant 
action—the one with which | am being charged—was uninten- 
tional; it is for this reason and not because my action was un- 
caused that I can rebut the charge. Nothing is said about my 
action being uncaused, and if it were, this could not be argued 
on my behalf; the absence of causes would not give me the same 
right to make the excuse. 

Nor does it make any difference if we substitute “chance” 
for ‘“‘accident.” If I say that it was a matter of chance that I 
chose to do something, | rebut the suggestion that I chose it for 
this reason or for that, and this can be a plea against an accusation 
which has to do with my reasons. But I do not imply that there 
was no reason for my doing what I did, and I say nothing what- 
soever about my choice being undetermined. If we use “‘chance”’ 
and ‘‘accident” as Ayer wants to use them, to signify the absence 
of causes, we shall have moved over to a totally different sense 
of the words, and “I chose it by chance” can no longer be used 
to disclaim responsibility. 

Puitippa Foot 
Somerville College, 


Oxford 





DESCARTES, MATHEMATICS, AND GOD 


Ll’ DESCARTES’ first Meditation the propositions of mathemat- 
ics survive the criticism of the perception and dream argu- 
ments, but they do so only to be unsettled by the demon argument. 
Could not an all-powerful demon make me believe these propo- 
sitions are true when, as a matter of fact, they are not? As 
Descartes suggests, ““How do I know that I am not myself 
deceived every time I add two and three, or count the sides of a 
square, or judge of things yet simpler, if anything simpler can be 
suggested ?”’! Now this is a puzzling statement. If someone tells 
me that I may always be mistaken about such simple matters, 
I immediately think he is not talking about the sort of mistake | 
occasionally make, and so | expect some explanation. In this 
case | expect Descartes to tell me what a square would be like 
if it did not have four sides, and what the sum of three and two 
would be if it was not five. Unfortunately, however, although he 
insists that the propositions of mathematics are not reliable unless 
their truth is guaranteed by God, he is not at all clear about how 
it is possible for them to be false, or what may be the case if they 
are. This is a crucial matter, for upon it hinges the meaning and 
significance of his basic contention, the contention that clear and 
distinct ideas require metaphysical support. In this paper | 
am going to delve into this matter by examining what Descartes 
does say or imply about the nature of the necessity associated with 
mathematical truths in particular and the eternal verities in 
general. 

I must start by making it clear that Descartes really does 
adopt a skeptical attitude toward even the simplest propositions 
of mathematics, and I must do this because he sometimes argue 
that his readers have done him an injustice on this point. When 
he is accused of arguing in a circle in the third Meditation, he 
replies to the effect that axioms are never dubitable and that 


theorems are dubitable only if we are not attending to the 


‘Norman Kemp Smith, Descartes’ Philosophiwal Writings (London, 1952 
hereafter written A.S.), p. 199 
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proofs. As we shall see, he never abandons this position even 
though he frequently asserts even more emphatically that all 
knowledge depends upon the will of God. The latter view is 
asserted or implied in the Discourse,® the third and fifth Medita- 
tions,* the replies to Objections V and Objections VI,° and in the 
Principles.® It is also asserted very emphatically in a number of 
letters spaced from 1630 to 1648.7 In these he says, for example, 
that God could have arranged it so that triangles would not have 
three angles, the radii of a circle would be unequal, mountains 
would occur without valleys, and two times four would not equal 
eight, or, in brief, “*... we see that nothing can have obliged God to 


make it true that contradictories cannot be together, and that 


consequently He could have done the contrary... .’’* This brings us 


right back to the first Meditation, the demon, and the questions 
I asked about Descartes’ treatment of two plus three and squares. 
The diversion indicates that Descartes is puzzled by the nature of 
these propositions whose truth appears to be self-evident, for he 
is inclined to say both that we cannot possibly be mistaken about 
them provided that we apprehend them clearly and distinctly 
and that we can be deceived by the demon no matter how clearly 
and distinctly we perceive them. When he introduces the demon 
Descartes really is raising a question about the nature of logical 


or mathematical necessity. 


2 He reiterates this position in a number of passages which he lists in the 
letter preceding the Reply to Objections V (hereafter written Reply V). See 
E. S. Haldane and G. R. 'T. Ross, The Philosophical Works of Descartes, corrected 
ed. (Cambridge. 1931; hereafter written H.R.), I, 130-131. 

* K.S., p. 145. 

‘ K.S., pp. 214-215, 246, 247. 

®° HLR., Il, 226, 248, 250-251. 

H.R., 1, 220, 231. 

7 ‘These are contained in Giuvres de Descartes, ed. by C. Adam and P. Tannery 
(Paris, 1679-1910; hereafter written A.7.). Letters to Mersenne: 15 April, 
1630, A.T., I, 145-146; 6 May, 1630, A.T., I, 149-150; 27 May, 1630(? 
A.T., 1, 151-153; 27 May, 1638, A.7., II, 138; letter to Mesland: 2 May, 
1644, A.T., IV, 118; letter to Arnauld: 29 July, 1648, A.7., V, 223. Portions 
of these letters have been translated either by Norman Kemp Smith in his 
New Studies in the Philosophy of Descartes (London, 1952; hereafter written N.S.), 
pp. 179 ff., or by E. Anscombe and P. ‘T. Geach in their Descartes: Philosophical 
Writings (London, 1954; hereafter written A.G.), pp. 259 fF. 

* Letter to Mesland, 2 May, 1644, A.7., IV, 118, A.G., p. 291. 
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To reveal the nature of his perplexity I must first locate the 
context in which this necessity occurs. In all of his works Descartes 
maintains or implies that knowledge is ultimately based upon 
what he calls in various places simple natures, principles of knowl- 
edge, primary data, or common ideas. His view is not altogether 
clear, since he refers to the simples in different ways in different 
places ‘and gives neither a complete analysis of his final position 
nor a clear indication of the evolution of the details. He always 
maintains, however, that the simples are revealed to us by 
“intuition” or the “natural light,” that they are the ultimate 
objects of clear and distinct apprehension, and that they are all 
to be found within our consciousness if only we attend carefully 
enough. Descartes is not as specific as he might be about the 
nature, number, and kinds of simples,® but in his fullest lists 
he divides them into four main categories: those which apply to 
all things, such as existence, substance, duration, number, unit; 
those which apply to physical things, such as extension, shape, 
straight, motion; those which apply to mental things, such as 
thought, ignorance, doubt; and, depending on the particular 
list, either relations such as equals, like, and cause and effect or 
axioms such as “If equals be added to equals the results will be 
equal,” ‘“Things the same as a third are the same as one another,” 


and “Everything has a cause.’!® The items in this fourth cate- 


gory provide the links whereby knowledge is generated out of 


those listed in the first three. According to Descartes, some of the 
resulting connections hold necessarily. He says, for instance, that 
we cannot conceive of extension not being related to substance, o1 
of three and one not equaling four. It seems, then, that the neces- 
sity we are investigating characterizes the manner in which 
certain simples or complexes of them are related to each other by 
certain simple relations. 

His inclusion of axioms requires no essential modification of 
this conclusion, since axioms are really statements about simple 


relations. This is indicated not only by the way in which axioms 


®* See Kemp Smith, N.S., pp. 309 ff. 

10 Rules for the Guidance of Our Mental Powers, Rules 6 and 12, A.S., pp. 25 ff 
65-66; The Principles of Philosophy, Pt. 1, Principle 48 (hereafter written Prin. 1, 
48), H.R., I, 238. 
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replace relations in his lists, an axiom about cause and effect 


replacing the relation cause and effect, axioms about equals 


replacing the relation equals, and so on, but also by the way in 
which he speaks about intuition and deduction. Consider, for 
instance, a very simple deduction where we might expect an 
application of the axiom “If things are equal to a third they are 
equal to one another.” After intuiting that three plus one equals 
four and that two plus two equals four we then see, he says, that 
three plus one equals two plus two.!! There is no mention of the 
axiom here; the deduction is explained completely in terms of 
three intuitions, each involving the relation equals. The third 
insight, that three plus one equals two plus two because each 
is equal to four, is especially important not only because it makes 
the deduction possible but also because it is closely related to the 
axiom. Indeed, the axiom is just the generalization of this sort 
of insight; it is a statement about a particular feature of the 
relation equals, that is, that if it holds between X and VY and 
between X and Y, then it also holds between X and 4. 

‘Two things need to be said about this axiom. In the first place, 
Descartes would admit that we can use it as a premise in place 
of the third insight and so construct a “‘syllogistic’’ argument 
having the same conclusion as the original argument, but, as his 
discussion shows, he would not admit that this is either necessary 
or desirable. [tis not necessary because we would not comprehend 
the axiom in the first place unless we were capable of insights of 
the very sort the axiom is to replace or obviate, and it is not 
desirable since in any given case understanding is more likely 
and error less probable if we develop our argument not by applying 
general principles but by tracing out the specific relations dis- 
covered by a close scrutiny of the terms themselves. He concludes 
that syllogistic reasoning may be of considerable use in presenting 
knowledge but that it has litthe use and is best avoided in 
research.'* In principle, axioms can be eliminated from deductive 
reasoning. In the second place, if it be said that as a matter of 


fact axioms do occur and therefore that the nature of their truth 
't Rule 3, A.S., p. 13; Rule 14, ¥.S., pp. 86-87. 


'2 Rules 10 and 14, A.S., pp. 50, 86, Reply I] and letter prefacing Objections V, 
H.R., U1, pp. 38, 127. See N.S., pp. 67 ff. 
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must be accounted for, it must be pointed out that to see that the 
axiom is necessarily true is really to see that in a certain sort of 


situation a certain relation necessarily holds. Both these points 


indicate that axioms, far from constituting a fifth kind of simple 
which is indispensable for deductive reasoning, are really to be 
explained in terms of relations. Consequently, their occurrence 
does not jeopardize the conclusion that we are concerned prima- 
rily with the manner in which certain simple relations hold between 
certain other simples or complexes of simples. 

Having located the context in which mathematical necessity 
arises, | can go on to consider its nature. Perhaps the most 
important point to be established is that Descartes’ eternal 
verities are, in later terminology, synthetic rather than analytic. 
This point would hardly need defense were it not for the fact 
that he frequently says a proposition is necessarily true because 
one concept is implicated or contained in another.'® The synthetic 
nature of necessary propositions is indicated by his treatment of 
the propositions ‘Body has extension” and “Extension exists only 
in body,” both of which are necessarily true even though we 
“understand by the term ‘extension’ something other than 
body.”!* He supports this belief not by analyzing meanings but 
by pointing out that it is impossible to imagine either body or 
extension without imagining the other. 


For though the understanding is in strictness attending only to what is 
signified by the word, the imagination ought nevertheless to form a true 
idea of the thing, in order that the understanding may be able, at need, 
to direct its attention to such other conditions belonging to it as are 


not expressed by the word. . .'° 


‘ 


Notice that to say the concepts “extension” and “body” are 


contained in each other is not to say something about the relation- 


ship between meanings, for the necessity of the connection 


‘ ‘ 


between them is not revealed by anything “signified” or ‘“ex- 

13 E.g., Rule 12, K.S., p. 67; Reply J, H.R., I, p. 20; and Prin. I, 14, H.R., 
I, p. 224. At least one of Descartes’ commentators has been misled by this 
point: see A. Boyce Gibson, The Philosophy of Descartes (London, 1932), pp. 167- 
168. 

14 Rule 14, K.S., p. go. 

18 [bid., pp. 91-92 (my italics). 
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pressed by the word.” The propositions under consideration 
are necessarily true but not analytic. 

There is an implication in the passage just quoted that an 
understanding of a simple per se will not reveal any necessary 
relationship between it and others. This conclusion is born out in 
other places where Descartes says or implies that simples have 
been distinguished from one another in such a way that appre- 
hending the essential meaning of one does not involve appre- 
hending that of any other.'® Furthermore, this conclusion follows 
in a number of ways from the things he says about simples. In 
the first place, simples are not things which can occur or exist 
independently of each other; they are distinguished from each 
other or from the things they characterize by a process of abstrac- 
tion. Since this process must be continued until further distinctions 
are impossible if composites are to be eliminated, and since it is 
always possible to distinguish between a thing and its properties 
or relations, it follows that the idea of a simple per se does not 
contain the idea of any relationship whatsoever, to say nothing 
of one that is necessary. Second, as he frequently points out, 
the simples are indefinable.'? Emphasizing this point, he says an 
attempt to define them will result in the substitution of a compos- 
ite for a simple or in the explanation of something else or nothing 
at all, thus indicating that simples do not have the sort of meaning 
which would make analytic statements possible. Once more 


it follows that it is impossible to analyze a simple and see that 


it necessarily subtends certain relationships. In the third place, 
we not only can but must be able to apprehend the simples apart 
from their relations, for, as he says, we cannot judge that simples 
are related unless we have first apprehended them by themselves.!* 
In the fourth place, the nonanalytic nature of necessary truths 
is required by the doctrine that God could have made the eternal 


verities other than they are.’® For instance, the radii of a circle 


16 Rule 6, K.S., p. 27; Letter to Elizabeth, 31 May, 1643, A.7., III, 663, 
K.S., p. 271; Reply I, H.R., I, p. 22. 

17 Rule 12, A.S., p. 72; Prin. I, 10, H.R., 1, 222; The Search after Truth, 
#.R., 1, 3924. 

16 Rule 12, X.S., p. 64. 


'® See the references given earlier in this paper. 
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are necessarily equal, but this necessity does not follow from the 


‘ 


meaning of “‘circle,’ for God could have made circles so that 


their radii were unequal.?® These various considerations show 


quite conclusively that for Descartes a necessarily true proposi- 


tion is not an analytic proposition. 

As his very examples indicate, this conclusion applies also 
to propositions involving composites. The proposition I have 
cited, ““Body has extension,’ is a case in point, for body is a 
composite of extension and substance. It might seem that the 
proposition is really analytic, since it can be replaced by “Ex- 
tended substance is extended” or, in Descartes’ words, ‘““That 
which is extended is that which is extended,’*! but despite the 
appearance of these propositions he does not think the point they 
are meant to express can be discovered by inspecting the meanings 
of terms or the forms of statements. In giving his equivalent he 
implies that the important thing is the relation between substance 
and extension, and he emphasizes that this relation is revealed 
by the understanding aided by imagination, not by the under- 
standing dissecting meanings. The important point is not that 
imagination is involved, for he gives up this view in his later works, 
but rather that the relation is not revealed by an analysis of 
meanings. Descartes never gave up this view, nor could he give 
it up, for the things related are simples. Even if he had explicitly 
introduced definitions which would lead to analytic statements, 
he would have insisted that such statements are quite trivial. 
The whole point of the doctrine of simples is that starting with 
the simple terms and the simple relations and observing that 
various relations necessarily hold between various terms, we 
could, in principle, generate the whole body of knowledge. 
‘Terms like “body”? need not be introduced. In such a system the 
truth of every proposition would be logically necessary, but no 
proposition would be analytic. If terms such as “body” were 
introduced as convenient abbreviations, (1) they could always 
be eliminated if we so desired, and (2) the analytic propositions 


which come in their wake would not give us additional knowledge; 


2” Letter to Mersenne, 27 May, 1631, A.T., 
21 Rule 14, | ee p- 99. 
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that is, they would not add to the stock of knowledge implicitly 
contained in the simples. Conceiving of the system of knowledge 
as he does, Descartes would not think analytic propositions are 
of much significance; rather, he is concerned with the nature 
of the necessary connections which make possible the definitions 
leading to the analytic propositions, the necessary but non- 
analytic connections upon which all knowledge rests. 


From our discussion so far we can conclude that, according to 


Descartes, the necessary connections between simple concepts 


must be revealed by some mental operation which involves more 
than grasping their meanings. But how does this capacity operate, 
and exactly what does it mean to say that certain simples are 
necessarily related to each other in certain manners? Unfortu- 
nately, Descartes does not give an analysis. Instead, adopting an 
analogy with vision, he simply reiterates again and again that 
the necessity is revealed by the “eyes of the mind,” “mental 


‘ 


vision,’ “‘spiritual illumination,” or the “natural light.” It is 
quite clear that the natural light is the light of reason and that 
this light is cast upon the simples, thus revealing the necessary 
relations between-them, but the exact manner in which reason 
inspects its objects and the exact nature of the relations it observes 
remain obscure. 

We can see, without pushing him farther than he wants to go, 
that Descartes is courting trouble. Since he does want to say that 
the seeing, apprehending, or understanding of simples reveals the 
necessity of the relationships, we can consider what it is that is 
seen that does reveal this. Is it something about the simple or 
simples, some property that necessitates the relation? No, for in 
the first place, if the property were necessarily conjoined with 
the simple, a fresh instance of the very thing we are investigating 
would arise; and if it were not necessarily conjoined, the simple 
would not be related necessarily to anything in virtue of it. And 
in the second place, as we have seen, we cannot attribute a 
property to a simple, for a thing with a property is a composite. 
If it is not something about the simple then is it the simple per se 
that necessitates the relation? Will an apprehension of the simple 
as such reveal the relation? Hardly, for a simple, regarded as 


that which may subtend relations, must be understandable apart 
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from its relations. Apprehending a simple does not involve appre- 


hending any relationships at all, to say nothing of necessary ones. 
This is true of all simples, including simple relations. ‘Therefore, 
according to the doctrine of simples, there is nothing about 
simple A, simple B, and simple relation C which can lead us to 
conclude that C necessarily holds between A and B. Speaking 
logically and not temporally, after we have apprehended the 
nature of A, B, and C, we still have to recognize that they are 
related and related necessarily. However, whenever Descartes 
speaks of intuition and later of the /umen naturale, he does say that 
a contemplation of the simples will reveal the necessity of the 
connection. He now has a puzzle on his hands, for according to 
the doctrine of simples he cannot discover the necessity in the 
nature of the simples, but according to the doctrine of the lumen 
naturale he can discover it by beaming the natural light upon 
them. For Descartes the lumen naturale reveals necessary con- 
nections but does not illuminate the source or nature of this 
necessity. It simply is an unanalyzable fact that there are necessary 
connections and that we can apprehend them. 

We are now in a position to understand the skeptical attitude 
expressed in the first Meditation. Descartes’ uneasiness stems in 
part at least from the nature of the two major doctrines I have 
mentioned, that of simples on the one hand and that of the /umen 
naturale and the apprehended necessity of certain relations on the 
other. We have seen that he finds it very difficult to describe or 
analyze the necessity he apprehends and that he therefore refers 
to it in terms of an analogy with vision or indicates that it is an 
unanalyzable fact of our intellectual life. That he is not as clear 
about this matter as he would like to be is itself a sufficient reason 
why he.should adopt a questioning attitude and why he should 
look for support from some, other quarter, This uneasiness is 
intensified by an examination of the doctrine of simples, which 
suggests that we have good reason for thinking that the allegedly 
“necessary” relations are not necessary at all. Since a simple is 
such that its nature can be apprehended independently of any 
relation, it would be unaffected if its relations were other than 
they happen to be, and consequently it could subtend a relation 


other than the one we apprehend to be necessary. For instance, 
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since we cannot say why two and three should total five despite 
the full illumination of the natural light, and since the meanings 
of the concepts are quite distinct from one another, there is no 
reason why they should total five rather than, say, nine. Descartes 
will not consider such an alternative, however, for despite the 
analysis of simples, the understanding cannot make sense of it. 
We come back then to the basic inconsistency hovering in the 
background: according to the theory of simples an awareness of 
the simples will not reveal the necessary relations between them, 
but according to the doctrine of the lumen naturale it will. 

The confusion and perplexity is only increased by a view I 
have not yet mentioned, the view that for all we know, the neces- 
sity we apprehend may stem from the nature of the apprehending 
apparatus. It is quite conceivable, Descartes suggests in a number 
of places, that my mind is such that certain relations seem neces- 
sary to me when, as a matter of fact, they are not.** This view is 
compatible with the theory of simples, insofar as it requires that 
the simples themselves do not determine what relations hold, 
and with the doctrine of the /umen naturale, insofar as the analogy 
with vision suggests the possibility of distortion and deception. 
Furthermore, this view follows directly from Descartes’ belief 
in the supreme power of God. He had firm convictions on this 
matter, convictions which were only strengthened by his attempts 
to confute those whom he thought were elevating the Divine 
Reason at the expense of the Divine Will. According to Descartes, 
if God really is all-powerful He is indifferent to “‘every reason 
of truth and goodness” in the sense that all truths, contingent, 
necessary, and moral, are alike His creatures and might very well 
have been other than they are if He had so chosen.* It is per- 
plexing enough that God could have made the eternal verities 
other than they are. But it is worse still that, having determined 


them, He not only could have made us so that we apprehend 


them in a mistaken way but also that He is not constrained from 


22 Med. I, K.S., pp. 199, 200; Med. IIT, K.S., p. 215; Reply I, H.R., UL, 41; 
Prin. 1, 5, 30, 43, H.R., 1, 220, 231, 236. 

23 See especially Reply VI, H.R., 11, 248, 250; letter to Mesland, 2 May, 1644, 
A.T., 1V, 118, A.G., p. 291. Other references are contained in footnotes 3 to 
7 above. 
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doing so by any moral considerations. It is a matter about which 
He is quite indifferent. 

If Descartes had asserted throughout his work that the necessity 
of the truth of the so-called “eternal’’ verities may arise not from 
the nature of the simples themselves but from the nature of the 
created mind that apprehends them, his position would be more 
consistent, for this view, unlike the one which maintains that 
the necessity is something objective revealed to us, is consistent 
with both his theory of simples and his theology. Despite these 
by no means trivial considerations, however, he really cannot 
bring himself to accept this view, for it strikes at the very heart 
of his rationalism. He cannot discount the conviction that the 
necessity of certain relations is revealed clearly and distinctly by 
the light of reason. As a result, when he asks why he cannot 
conceive certain relations to be other than they are, he finds 
himself caught between two opposing explanations. In his later 
writings he wavers constantly between them, stressing one 
whenever he makes use of self-evident truths and whenever he 
emphasizes that knowledge is possible and the other whenever 
he is concerned with his skepticism or with the power of God.*4 
Added to the difficulties | have already mentioned, his inability 
to decide between these conflicting views only compounds his 
perplexity. 

There are, then, a number of reasons why Descartes is puzzled 
by the reasoning found in mathematics and why he looks for a 
justification elsewhere. Those very same reasons, plus the fact 
that mathematics is bound up intimately with substance, attri- 
butes, and modes, lead him to look for this justification in the 


realm of metaphysics. Consequently, in the later writings the 


demon hypothesis is raised and, after the familiar arguments, 


rejec ted. 

I do not intend to discuss this well-known line of reasoning, 
but I would like to examine the conclusion it is supposed to sup- 
port, the conclusion that since God exists and is not a deceiver 
we see the eternal verities as they really are. ‘Two points follow 
immediately. First, we seem to have confirmed our strong con- 


24 Note, for instance, the striking reversal that occurs in the third Meditation 


after the opening pages. 
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viction that in recognizing that the eternal verities are necessarily 
true we are recognizing an objective fact about the verities 
themselves, or rather about the constituent simples. Second, it 
follows not only that we see the eternal verities as God sees them 
but also, of course, that He sees them as we do. This is not to 
say that we know as much about them as He does, for He knows 
them in a context which we cannot possibly apprehend,” but 
so far as our knowledge goes it is exactly like His. With respect 
to the eternal verities, we know just as He does that they are 
necessarily true. 

This familiar position must be considered, however, in the light 
of the doctrine that God created the eternal verities and is 
therefore responsible for their truth. Descartes usually introduces 
this doctrine on the ground that it must be true since its denial 
is incompatible with the belief in the supreme power of God.*® 
This is an important consideration for him, but the doctrine is also 
suggested and influenced by the theory of simples, for if the rela- 
tions between simples are not determined by the simples them- 
selves, they must be determined by some external source. When 
Descartes supposes that God might have created the eternal 
truths other than He did, he supposes that He would have used 
the same notions but related them differently, thus implying that 
He is responsible for the relations which do hold.*? Descartes is 
understandably. vague about the manner in which God did 
establish these relations. He does say that God produced them 


by willing them or by willing-thinking them and that they are 


necessarily true for Him either because He has chosen not to 
change His mind about them or because He has created them 
“from all eternity,’ but when he is pressed further he says the 
whole matter must remain incomprehensible to us.?% 

This doctrine leads to the final difficulty in Descartes’ thought, 


for it involves as a consequence the very possibility it is supposed 


26 Letter to Mersenne, 27 May, 1630(?), A.7., I, 152, A.G., p. 262. 
26 Reply VI, H.R., 11, 248, 250; letter to Mesland, 2 May, 1644, A.T., IV, 


118, A.G., p. 291. 


& 
#7 For example, the notions “circle,” “‘radius,’’? and ‘‘equal’’ could have 
been related so that the sentence “Lhe radii of a circle are not all equal” 
is true (letter to Mersenne, 27 May, 1631, A.7., I, 152, A.G., p. 262). 


28 See the references cited in notes 5 and 7 above. 
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to eliminate, namely, that God is a deceiver. The eternal verities 
cannot be necessarily true for God in the same sense they are for 
me, for if they were He could not have envisaged alternatives 
to them and thus could not have created them other than they 
are. Descartes must and does maintain that God can conceive 
of alternatives in cases where I apprehend that they are impossible. 


‘ 


Consequently, despite my “‘insight”’ to the contrary, the denial of 
an allegedly necessary truth really is not inconceivable and really 
is not self-contradictory. For me, a proposition is necessarily 
true if its denial is inconceivable, but for God it is necessarily 
true only in the sense that He chose to make it true and decided 
it would always be so. Concepts are contradictory only for a 
creature like me and only because God has made me so that | 
must ‘apprehend them as such. It would seem, then, that the 
necessity is one thing for me and quite another for God. The 
necessity I perceive is not the necessity that really characterizes 
the eternal verities; it is at best a distorted view of a connection 
which must remain incomprehensible. My mind does not work 
like God’s, even in a finite way. 

It is not possible to accept Descartes’ view that my insight is 
accurate so far as it goes because it parallels God’s. If this were so 


the major difference between my insight and God’s would be 


that He sees more clearly and in full detail why it is impossible 


to think of alternatives to the eternal verities, but this, of course, 
is not the difference. Looking at it the other way, if my insight 
differs from His in extent only and not in nature, then I should 
be able to conceive of the possibility of alternatives. According 
to Descartes, however, | cannot. The crucial difference between 
our understandings is not that I cannot think of an alternative 
while He can, but rather that I see it is senseless to think of there 
being one, while He does not. When I recognize that a proposition 
is necessarily true, | also recognize that it would be a mistake to 
suppose it could be false. Consequently, if I were able to admit 
the possibility of an alternative, the very nature of my belief 
would change. Since this is not so for God, we are not aware 
of the same thing when we each apprehend what is supposed 
to be the same truth. Descartes cannot escape the conclusion that 


God has put exceedingly misleading ideas in my mind. 
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One possible way of avoiding this conclusion would require 
that Descartes abandon the view that the simples are necessarily 
related in certain ways. But he cannot do this even after he has 
supposed that God could have connected the simples differently 
from the way He did; for whenever he attends to the eternal 
verities themselves he is confronted by a fact that refuses to be 
upset by any belief about God and His powers, the fact that he 
cannot sensibly think of them as being false.2® God would be 
absolved if Descartes could suspend judgment about the nature 
of the necessity, but since he cannot conceive the propositions 
to be false, he cannot do this. The only other way he could 
avoid the conclusion would involve abandoning the belief that 
the truth of the eternal verities depends on God, but he will not 
do this. As a result, the metaphysical guarantee he has developed 
really destroys the significance of the criterion it is supposed to 
support. Descartes believes that reason is able to reveal the basic 
nature and structure of the universe and that it can do this by 
apprehending the manner in which simples are and are not 
necessarily related to each other. After the guarantee of the 
criterion of clear and distinct ideas has been elaborated, however, 
it turns out that the relations apprehended by reason are but 
misleading representatives of the true relations whose basic 
nature must remain a mystery to us. There is a powerful and basic 
undercurrent of irrationalism in Descartes, the first of the modern 
rationalists. 


The contrast between this tendency to irrationalism and the 


opposing tenacious adherence to rationalism together with his 


refusal, even at the expense of inconsistency, to allow either to 
overcome the other brings us back once more to what has become 
the principal theme of this paper: Descartes’ work is characterized 
by two conflicting patterns of thought. One pattern contains the 
closely related views that the simples are the ultimate building 
blocks from which knowledge is constructed,that simples must 
have a strict meaning which is neutral with respect to their rela- 
tions, that all propositions are synthetic, that God is all-powerful, 


that God could have connected the simples other than He did, 


3% Med. V, K.S., pp. 242, 246; Reply I, H.R., Il, 42. 
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that we are finite, that we do not understand why the eternal 
verities are necessarily true, that the necessity we apprehend may 
be imposed by our own understanding, and that the criterion of 
clear and distinct ideas requires metaphysical support. The other 
and opposing pattern contains the related views that knowledge 
is possible, that reason can reveal the basic nature of the universe, 
that there is no circle in the third Meditation, that the truth of a 
proposition does not depend on us, that in the case of the eternal 
verities truth is determined by the notions involved, that the 
lumen naturale can and does reveal these necessary connections 
clearly and distinctly, that we cannot conceive of such insights 
being false, and therefore that such insights do not require meta- 
physical support. If Descartes had accepted this second pattern 
and had been able to reject such portions of the other as are 
inconsistent with it, the evil-demon hypothesis, the questions 
about two plus three and squares, and the search for a meta- 
physical support would not have arisen. But, for reasons I have 


discussed, he cannot bring himself to do this. Insofar as he views 


simples in the way he does and insofar as he emphasizes the power 


of God, he is led almost inevitably to the evil-demon argument 
and the search for a metaphysical support. But unfortunately 
he is also accepting a position which makes it impossible for him 
to find that support; he cannot avoid the demon. 


LEONARD G. MILLER 
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AN EXAMINATION OF RESTRICTED 
UTILITARIANISM 


I' IS my purpose in this paper to show that restricted utilitar- 
tanism is no more tenable as an ethical theory than is the 
better known extreme utilitarianism which it is intended to super- 
sede.’ According to restricted utilitarianism we justify particular 
actions by reference to general rules or practices and the rules 
by reference to the principle of utility. Hence according to this 
theory particular actions may be obligatory even though they 
are not productive of the maximum good possible. 

This theory arises out of its exponents’ dissatisfaction with 
extreme utilitarianism, according to which “‘it is always the duty 
of every agent to do that one, among all the actions which he 
can do on any given occasion, whose total consequence will have 
the greatest intrinsic value” (G. E. Moore). This is evident in the 
writings of its contemporary exponents and sympathizers, such 
as J. O. Urmson and John Rawls. Urmson, for instance, argues 
that restricted utilitarianism is much superior to extreme utilitar- 
ianism just because it escapes the standard, fatal objections to 
that theory.? ‘This is why he regards it as important to show that 
the traditional interpretation of John Stuart Mill as an extreme 
utilitarian is mistaken. Rawls argues along the same lines, illustrat- 
ing in some detail the superiority of the restricted theory by refer- 
ence to the objections that are urged against the extreme view 


in connection with punishment and the obligation to keep prom- 


ises.? Rawls and Urmson in their respective articles are simply 


voicing an almost general feeling among contemporary utilitar- 
ians that the simple device of treating the Principle of Utility 


not as a justification of particular obligations but of general 


' The terminology is that adopted by J. J. C. Smart in “Extreme and 
Restricted Utilitarianism,’’ Philosophical Quarterly, V (1956), 344. All subsequent 
references to Smart’s views relate to this article. 

2 J. O. Urmson, “The Interpretation of the Moral Philosophy of J. S. Mill,” 
Philosophical Quarterly, IIT (1953), 33. 


% John Rawls, ‘“T'wo Concepts of Rules,’”’ Philosophical Review, LXIV (1955), 


3. All subsequent references to Rawls’s views relate to this article 
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practices or principles provides a general solution to the traditional 
objections to utilitarianism. There are some grounds for this 
confidence; and it is significant that J. J. C. Smart, who seeks to 
defend extreme against restricted utilitarianism, does so almost 
entirely by pointing to inadequacies in the restricted utilitarian 
theory. Smart does not show that extreme utilitarianism can meet 
the objections that are commonly urged against it and with which 
the restricted theory seeks to deal. Instead, he concentrates on 
attempting to show that the restricted theory cannot meet any 
objections encountered by the extreme theory and that in its 
attempts to do so, it involves itself in absurdities; and only to a 
much lesser extent does he concern himself with showing that 
some of the more usual, but less telling, objections to extreme 
utilitarianism are not real objections. The most acute difficulties 
encountered by the extreme theory are those involving considera- 
tions of justice—for example, punishment; and it is of note that 
Smart fails to consider such cases and that he gives no indication 
how the extreme theory might be made to cope with them. On 
the other hand, in spite of Smart’s contention to the contrary, the 
restricted theory does seem to assist utilitarianism in escaping 
many of these difficulties; but it is not completely successful in 


this; and it does encounter new ard serious difficulties of its own. 


These difficulties are as fatal to us claims of the restricted theory 


as are the difficulties commonly urged against utilitarianism to 
the claims of the extreme theory. To bring this out, it is necessary 
to note and examine the main varieties of restricted utilitarianism. 

Pure and mixed. (a) According to what might be called the pure 
restricted theory, the principle of utility is the primary principle 
by reference to which the “rules in practice” are justified. It is 
appealed to only when considering the rules in practice and never 
when discussing the rightness or wrongness of actions. Urmson 
explains restricted utilitarianism in this way, but I know of no 
utilitarian who, in an undeviating way, defends pure restricted 
utilitarianism. It is nonetheless an important position because 
many exponents of restricted utilitarianism write as if this is the 
view they wish to defend and as if they have not succeeded in 
distinguishing it from the other varieties. Smart concentrates his 


attention on this variety, probably for these reasons. (b) Secondly, 
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there is the mixed variety. According to this variety, the principle 


of utility is the primary principle which justifies the “rules in 
practice,” but it is also a rule or secondary principle which 
competes with the other rules. Stephen Toulmin most nearly of 
all the restricted utilitarians espouses this version, but it seems to 
be that to which practically all restricted utilitarians are forced by 
pressure of difficulties. 

Conditional and unconditional. (a) Unconditional restricted 
utilitarianism is that which treats the rules as being rules which 
in themselves prescribe no exceptions or spheres in which they 
do not hold. (b) Conditional restricted utilitarian theories are those 
according to which the practices or rules are such that they allow, 
as not being covered by the practice, special types of cases which 
might at first appear to fall under the practice. An unconditional 
restricted utilitarian theory might be to the effect that stealing 
is never right. A conditional variety of the theory might explain the 


ce 


“rule in practice” as being “‘stealing is never right except by a 
starving man from a wealthy one and ‘in similar sorts of cases.’ ”’ 
Most restricted utilitarians assume the unconditional variety, 
although under pressure some switch to the conditional variety. 
Rawls suggests that the latter is the more defensible variety, but 
he seems half-heartedly to go on and associate it with the mixed 
variety. ‘The mixed and the conditional varieties of restricted 
utilitarianism are occasioned by the difficulties with which a pure 
unconditional theory cannot deal. 

Rawls defends restricted utilitarianism by taking the activities 
of punishment and promise-keeping as examples which illustrate 
how the restricted theory can meet difficulties fatal to extreme 
utilitarianism. ‘The following example brings out the nature of 
these difficulties as they may arise in respect to punishment. 

Suppose that a sheriff were faced with the choice either of 
framing a Negro for a rape that had aroused hostility to the 
Negroes (a particular Negro generally being believed to be guilty 
but whom the sheriff knows not to be guilty) —and thus preventing 
serious anti-Negro riots which would probably lead to some loss 
of life and increased hatred of each other by whites and Negroes 
or of hunting for the guilty person and thereby allowing the anti- 
Negro riots to occur, while doing the best he can to combat them. 


) 
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In such a case the sheriff, if he were an extreme utilitarian, would 
appear to be committed to framing the Negro. Stubborn, extreme 
utilitarians try to avoid this sort of embarrassing conclusion, but 
such is the dissatisfaction generally felt with their moves here that 
Rawls is rightly able to commend the restricted theory on the 
grounds that it, by contrast, offers a plausible utilitarian solution. 

Rawls points out that we must distinguish between justifying 
a practice as a system of rules which are applied and enforced 
and justifying a particular action that falls under these rules. 
Utilitarian arguments, he contends, are appropriate with regard 
to questions about practices, while retributive arguments fit the 
application of particular rules to particular cases. As he reasons, 
“So firstly we should explain that A is put in jail because he is 
guilty, and that it is the practice to punish and put into jail those 
found guilty after a fair legal trial; and secondly, we should 
justily the practice of putting people found guilty in jail on utilitarian 
grounds.”’ 

This move, besides doing justice to the two important compo- 
nents in punishment—guilt of the punished and utility in the 


allocation of the punishment—seems to get over the difficulty 


that utilitarianism appears to involve unjust, illegitimate punish- 


ment of the innocent, because, as Rawls shows, punishing the 
innocent is condemned on utilitarian grounds as being contrary 
to a general utilitarian institution. ‘The defense of utilitarianism 
on this point is not complete, however, until it is shown that the 
system of punishment is a better utilitarian institution than any 
comparable possible institution. 

Arguing to this conclusion, Rawls sets out a contrast between 
the institution of punishment and an institution corresponding 
to that which critics of utilitarianism claim to be presupposed 
by the utilitarian theory. This institution Rawls refers to as 
**telishment.”’? It consists in the infliction of suffering on innocent 
and guilty individuals alike for the sake of the general well-being, 
the victims being selected by senior state officials. Rawls argues 
of such an institution that it does not have the utilitarian justifica- 
tion punishment has, and from this he moves to the more general 
conclusion that “it happens in general that as one drops off the 


defining features of punishment one ends up with an institution 
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whose utilitarian justification is highly doubtful.’’ Rawls’s point 
is that the critics of utilitarianism do not seem to see that their 
criticisms presuppose the setting up by utilitarians of an alter- 
native institution to that of punishment, and that once this 1s 
appreciated and once the new institution of telishment is described 
in detail, this institution is seen not to have the same utilitarian 


justification that is possessed by the institution of punishment. 


Rawls’s reply to criticisms of the type urged by W. D. Ross and 

others of the extreme utilitarians’ defense of promise-keeping 1s 
in effect that these criticisms hold only against extreme utilitar- 
ianism and not against utilitarianism as such.‘ Restricted 
utilitarianism acknowledges that not all promises which ought 
to be kept produce the best possible results. This, it is explained, 
is so because it is the practice and not the individual action 
falling under it which has a utilitarian justification. Since the 
practice which has this justification is one which involves the 
abdication of the right to weigh individual promises on. the utili- 
tarian principle, there is no difficulty over the obligation to keep 
particular promises which do not have the best possible conse- 
quences. Bringing out the nature of the practice of promise- 
keeping Rawls writes: 
What would one say of someone who, when asked why he broke 
his promise, replied simply that breaking it was best on the whole? .. . 
It would be said of someone who used this excuse without further 
explanation, that he didn’t understand what defences the practice, 
which defines a promise, allows to him. ... The point of having the 
practice would be lost if the practice did allow this excuse. 

It is quite clear from the examples of promise-keeping and 
punishment that the restricted theory does escape some of the 
more usual objections urged against the extreme utilitarian theory. 
The former theory is able to offer reasons, within the utilitarian 
framework, for punishing only the guilty and for keeping those 
promises which it is generally felt should be kept, even when acting 
otherwise might produce valuable results. The restricted theory 
cannot deal with all the more usual objections urged against 
the extreme theory, however; and it itself is exposed to new 


*See W. D. Ross, The Right and The Good, (Oxford, 1930), esp. chs. i and 
ii, and Foundations of Ethics (Oxford, 1939), esp. ch. v. 
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objections. In brief, it fails to give reasons for keeping all those 
promises (and other obligations) which ought to be kept, but 
which on the extreme theory appear not to be obligatory; it 
implies obligations (for example, to keep promises) which in fact 
are not real obligations; it fails to assist the utilitarian position in 
meeting objections arising in respect of many activities, such as 
killing, the wrongness of which does not depend upon the exist- 


ence of any institution; it involves a very paradoxical form of 


. ‘ . . . . 
ethical relativism; and at key points the theory is vague and 


confused, and necessarily so. These objections may now be 
developed in detail. 

1) Uf the value of the institution or rule in practice is assessed 
on a utilitarian calculus, then it must be asked: Why should there 
not be exceptions to the institution also on utilitarian grounds 
in those situations in which the exception is not going to damage 
the institution? Exponents of the restricted theory speak as if to 
make exceptions on utilitarian grounds is to set up a different 
practice; but to punish an innocent person when and only when 
to do so is not to weaken the existing institution of punishment 
and when the consequences of doing so are valuable is not to 
set up what Rawls calls an institution of telishment. So even were 
it true that telishment is an institution that cannot be justified 
on utilitarian grounds—and this is by no means clear—it would 
still not follow that we should never telish. Similarly with prom- 
ise-keeping and promise-breaking. The most that the restricted 
utilitarian can seriously contend is that if we knew that most 
people were going to treat promises as utilitarians are said to be 
in consistency bound to treat them and that the general practice 
and all the valuable results that accrue from having a practice 
of promise-keeping were to be thereby endangered, then the 
individual promise which has bad consequences should none- 
theless be kept: whereas if we know that the practice will not be 
endangered, that most people anyway are not utilitarians, and 
that there can be a general expectation that people can be 
counted on to act in certain ways in the future, then surely it ts 
unreasonable to insist that even here the utilitarian principle 
itself cannot be invoked and that the promise should be kept. 


Yet if this point is allowed it follows that in our society, or at 
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least in a society predominantly of nonutilitarians, utilitarians 
should not keep promises of which the consequences on the whole 
are bad. The only defense for conforming with the rule when the 
consequences of such conformity are bad would seem to be a 
causal one—that lack of conformity on this occasion weakens 
the practice, and so on. But this defense is possible only in rare, 
particular cases. Hence either there must be admission that very 
many promises need not be kept after all and that the restricted 
version is little better off than the extreme theory, or we get the 
absurd insistence on conformity with the rule, with no good 
reason for this being offered. The latter absurdity can be illus- 
trated by amending an analogy used in another context by J. D. 
Mabbott and applying it in the context of restricted utilitarianism. 
The analogy then runs: 

The following dialogue at a bridge table will illustrate the fallacy. 
I am the third player on the first trick; the second player has played 
the ace. I hold the king. I remember that I have been told that the 
third player should play high. I whisper to my mentor behind me 
(the mentor representing the restricted utilitarian), “What do I 
play?” He says, ““The king.” “‘But it will do no good; the ace has been 
played.” “‘Never mind that. You must play your king, that is the rule 
and you must conform with the rule.’’® 

If the restricted utilitarian nonetheless denies this absurdity 
and insists that the rules of a practice should be kept where a 
breach will not harm the practice and will produce good results 
that is, if he insists firmly that utility is a first principle and not a 
rule or secondary principle and that decisions must be reached 
by reference to secondary principles, then it follows from the pure 
variety of the restricted theory that all promises should be kept, 
that the truth should always be told, and that the consequences 
are irrelevant simply because the first principle is irrelevant. 
And this conclusion is as objectionable as the other; the more 
especially as it seems also to imply that there are no duties where 
there are no rules in practice. 

What seems to have happened in the development of restricted 
utilitarianism is that the restricted utilitarians have become con- 


5 Mabbott, ‘‘Interpretations of Mill’s Utilitarianism,” Philosophical Quarterly, 
VI (1956), 115. 
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fused between what are in fact accepted as good reasons in morals 
and what on their theory should be accepted as such. This is an 
important point and an important criticism. It is quite true, as 
the restricted utilitarians suggest, that we do regard it as giving 
a good reason for an action to point out that it is an instance of a 
general practice; but it does not follow from this that these same 
reasons should be regarded on the utilitarian theory as good 
reasons. Clearly on the utilitarian theory—the extreme or restricted 
version—to point to the fact that an action is an instance of a 
general moral practice is not always to give a good moral reason. 

These various arguments which make up this first general 
objection to restricted utilitarianism would seem to be fatal to 
the claims of all varieties of the restricted theory. 

(2) There are, of course, conflicts even between rules in 
practice. Even the restricted utilitarian has to face the conflicts of 
duties so commonly supposed to be fatal to the Kantian theory. 
There are either of two possible courses open to him. One is to 
argue that we should judge between the conflicting duties in 
particular situations on the grounds of the value of the conse- 
quences of the respéctive actions. But this either amounts to the 
extreme utilitarian position, or at least exposes it to extension 
along the lines of making the consequences always relevant, as 
after all they really are. Alternatively, the restricted utilitarian 
could choose between the practices on the basis of the value of the 
practices. This would seem to be the consistent move; but it 
leads to the absurdity of always preferring one practice to another. 
For example, if it were determined that truth-telling is socially 
more valuable as a practice than promise-keeping, then in any 
conflict between these two activities it would always be obligatory 
to tell the truth and break a promise. This clearly is absurd, and 
no serious moral philosopher, utilitarian or otherwise, would be 
happy to accept a theory which led to this sort of conclusion. 
Further, there would remain the problem of what happens when 
two instances of the one rule conflict; for example, when two 
promises are in opposition, or when the truth at one level is 
incompatible with the truth at another level. 

3) This problem concerning the resolution of conflicts of 


duties brings to our notice another difficulty for restricted utili- 
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tarianism, namely, the problem of how one is to determine the 
utilitarian value of the various alternative practices. Take punish- 
ment, for example. Is it clear, as Rawls assumes, that an institu- 
tion of telishment would be bad on utilitarian grounds? Some- 
thing of the sort appears to have been the prevailing institution 
in Russia since the Revolution, and it is not clear that it has been 
contrary to the public good. While | am no admirer of the 
U.S.S.R.—on moral grounds—I am_ nevertheless disposed to 
believe that the very great advances in that country since the 
Revolution and the alleviation of human misery over such vast - 
areas of the world would not have been possible without the aid 
of some such institution. Its utilitarian justification seems now to 
be diminishing, and the Russians appear to be acting as good 
utilitarians should, modifying the institution as the principle of 
utility requires. | may be wrong in this belief that such an insti- 
tution had a utilitarian justification in the U.S.S.R.; at least it 
is arguable, but it is not seriously arguable that such an institution 
was morally unjustifiable in Russia whatever the empirical facts 
prove to be. 

Further, we do not have to go to Russia to see that a system 
like telishment is possible, and possibly justifiable on utilitarian 
grounds. ‘The people of Australia, guided by their prime minister, 
the Rt. Hon. R. G. Menzies, came very close to approving the 
introduction of a significant body of retrospective legislation. 
Punishment under retrospective legislation is punishment under 
quite a different institution to that in which one is punished only 
for offenses which are offenses at the time of the act. Punishment 
under retrospective legislation is a possible institution. The prime 
minister of Australia thought that it was a socially valuable 
institution. | am not qualified to judge whether he was right; 
but I suspect that he was right on the point of utility. Whether 
he was right on the point of utility or not, however, he was not so 
clearly right on the question of morals. But this is something a 
restricted utilitarian cannot afford to admit. 

Similarly, laws such as those relating to punishment of habitual 
criminals, as well as those forbidding loitering with intent, alter 
the system from the kind which Rawls describes and which he 


suggests that we can justify on utilitarian grounds. The same 
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sort of arguments would seem to be applicable concerning the 
institution of slavery in ancient Greece. The latter institution, 
for the greater part of the time it prevailed, seems to have had a 
utilitarian justification; but it did not have a moral justifi- 
cation. 

What it is important to stress here, however, is the difficulty 
of settling a dispute of the following kind: Is punishment or telish- 
ment the more valuable institution? Such a question is not an a 
priori question but an empirical one for which apparently there 
are considerations supporting each alternative. | am quite uncer- 
tain as to the solution of the empirical question, and I suggest 
that if we are honest with ourselves we all must admit to such 
uncertainty; yet I, and | suspect most other people, am not 
uncertain in the same way about the moral wrongness of telish- 
ment, and this surely is significant. It suggests a direct insight 
into the obligatoriness and disobligatoriness of certain kinds 
of activities—direct insight that can give us the assurance in our 
moral judgments that we have, but which we could not have if 
they were dependent upon the findings of an empirical enquiry. 
Ross and other intuitionists have been accused of being dogmatists 
by utilitarian writers; but the charge is totally unwarranted in 
most cases and is much more appropriate when directed against 
the restricted utilitarian philosophers themselves, for they are 
dogmatic about empirical matters concerning which they have 
very little evidence. It is an amazing thing, when one considers 
the importance of morality, to find that restricted utilitarians do 
virtually nothing toward defending their assumption that the 
current moral conventions are, in terms of utility, the morally 
best conventions; and further that these same moral philosophers 
do nothing toward entering into a general empirical enquiry in 
this sphere. (Mill would be an almost isolated exception, if he 
could properly be regarded as a restricted utilitarian. 

So much for our third objection. It would hold equally well 
against all varieties of restricted utilitarianism. 

| A fourth criticism relates to the vaguene of the key 
concept in the restricted utilitarian theory—the concept which is 
variously. designated “‘social practice,” “rule in practice,” 


“institution,” “principle,” or simply “rule.” This vagueness is 
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an important feature of the theory, and once it is eliminated 
the theory becomes much less plausible. 


Rawls explains the notion of ‘‘a rule in practice” thus: 


In the case of actions specified by practices it is logically impossible 
to perform them outside the stage-setting provided by those practices 
for unless there is the practice, and unless the requisite properties are 
fulfilled whatever one does, whatever movements one makes, will fail 
to count as a form of action which the practice specifies. What one 
does will be described in some other way. 

One may illustrate this point from the game of baseball. ... No 
matter what a person did, what he did would not be described as 
stealing a base or striking out or drawing a walk unless he could also 
be described as playing baseball, and for him to be doing this pre- 
supposes the rule-like practice which constitutes the game. The practice 
1s logically prior to particular cases; unless there 1s the practice, the terms referring 


lo actions specified by it lack a sense. 


Rawls is here giving a correct account of one of the concepts 
of a “rule” required by the restricted utilitarian theory. One of 
the telling arguments of the restricted utilitarians is that various 
moral activities have their possibility and reality only in the con- 
text of a practice. Hence the need arises to ensure that there is a 
practice by conforming with it, at least on the whole. 

Now, if Rawls is right—that the concept of “rules in practice” 
makes the practice logically prior to the action specified by it 
then restricted utilitarianism is of assistance to the general utili- 
tarian position in overcoming only some of the difficulties which 
beset extreme utilitarianism. Clearly not all of the activities 
claimed to be obligatory in their own right are such that they 
presuppose a general practice to exist as activities of a certain 
kind; and certainly they do not presuppose a general practice to 
be obligatory. Restricted utilitarianism arose out of an attempt 
to deal with the difficulties associated with the obligations relating 
to promise-keeping, truth-telling, repayment of debts, stealing, 
and punishment, and these are the difficulties the theory does 
appear to help to resolve. But there are other difficulties for 
extreme utilitarianism—difficulties associated with the obligations 
to perfect one’s talents, to treat others as ends and not as means, 


not to kill, and so on. Whether or not there is a practice of not 
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killing others whenever we wish to do so, it is still prima facie 
wrong to kill, although where there is widespread disregard of the 
obligation, it may be permissible to kill more often than in a 
society in which the established practice is not kill others. Further, 
murder and abstinence from murder are activities logically prior 
to a general practice and have a reality independent of a general 
practice in a way that promise-keeping does not. The same is 
true in respect of the duty not to treat others as mere means and 
of the duty to perfect our talents. These do not depend for their 
moral bindingness on their consequences, nor upon there being 
a general practice; hence if we are to treat others as means—and 
it is frequently necessary to do so—we need to have good reasons 
for doing so. ‘The model of “rules” talk is promise-keeping and 
contracts generally. The “rules’’ talk is less effective with other 
prima facie duties, and with others again quite irrelevant. 

The concept of a “rule in practice’ elucidated by Rawls, 
while appropriate to a great deal of restricted utilitarian theory, 
is inappropriate for other parts of the writings of its exponents. 
A much vaguer concept is used. Clearly the sense in which the 
principle of utility can be thought of as a rule among rules cannot 
be the sense outlined by Rawls. The games analogy, popular 
with restricted utilitarians, brings out this confusion in the 
concept. It is a rule of football that if the ball is kicked between 
the center two posts at the end of the field it counts as a goal; 


and that a goal equals six behinds; that it is permissible to bump 


an opponent in the side but not in the back; that when a player 
is injured, and only when he is injured, he may be replaced 
by a reserve; and so on. It is a rule in practice, however, that a 
losing side replaces its weakest players in the last quarter, 
whether they are injured or not; that a team has a mascot; and 
so on. Now a careful consideration of the writings of restricted 
utilitarians brings out that there is an alternation between senses 
of rules corresponding roughly to these two senses of rule in 
football. For example, promise-keeping is a rule in practice in 
one sense; the next of kin caring for the aged is a rule in another 
sense of “rule”; and evading tax within the limits allowed by the 
law is a rule in practice in perhaps another sense again. Some 
points require one sense, some the other, and some, other senses 
again; but the theory requires a consistent sense. 
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Another sense of “rule”? to be noted here is such that a rule is 
simply equated with the principle of an action. Some utilitarians 
talk as if the practice aspect of the “rule in practice” is unim- 
portant—that it is the principle of the action that is the relevant 
consideration, and further that there are some principles which on 
utilitarian grounds should be universalized. Hence, irrespective 
of the empirical fact as to whether an activity is practised or not, 
there are some principles, so it is argued, which, if they were 
generally practised, would be justifiable on utilitarian grounds, 
and these are those with which we should conform. ‘The sole 
virtue of this contention is that it escapes the absurdity of implying 
that what is right or wrong and what is a good or a bad reason 
depends on the prevailing customs. ‘To establish this kind of 
view-—that it is the principle which counts, where the principle 
is one which would have utilitarian justification if it were a 
principle in practice—it has to be shown that conformity with 
the principle will help to bring about its general adoption and 


that the value of the act on this account is greater than the 


value of the consequences of a breach of the principle. This will 


not be the case very often, however; certainly it will not be the 
case often enough to permit a utilitarian theory to be established 
along these lines. 

This means that the practice is what counts; and il means that 
what constitutes a valid moral reason in support of an action depends on 
the cultural practice ; although it is true that it also means that what 
constitutes a valid reason in support of the practice itself is uni- 
versal, unchanging, and objective. But the first conclusion is 
plainly false. The Spartan youths surely, while not morally blame- 
worthy, were certainly mistaken in their moral conduct; and so 
too is the Soviet official who, in accord with the institution of 
“punishment” that prevails in Russia, frames an innocent 
individual; and so too were the Greek slave owners, the recent 
Nazi concentration-camp officers, and the contemporary Russian 
slave masters. ‘To point to the practice is not to give a valid moral 
reason for holding another man in slavery. 

The logic of the expression “valid moral reason” needs to 
be noted here. On the restricted utilitarian theory its logic would 


appear to run as follows: ‘*X was a valid moral reason for owning 
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a slave in the fourth century B.c., but it is not a valid moral 
reason today.” In fact the logic appears to be: “*X was thought to 
constitute a valid moral reason for owning a slave by the Greeks of 
the fourth century B.c., but we see now that it was not a valid 
moral reason and that the Greeks were mistaken in the matter.” 

This point draws attention to a general difficulty for restricted 
utilitarianism, a difficulty which its exponents seem not to have 
considered because it has been concealed from them by the 
vagueness of their formulations of their theories. The difficulty 
springs from the fact that not all rules in practice are good 
utilitarian rules in practice nor the best utilitarian rules that could 
be rules in practice. What does the restricted utilitarian say about 
our duty in a society in which the rules in practice are not the 
best possible utilitarian rules, and perhaps not even rules justifiable 
at all on utilitarian grounds? The restricted utilitarian in fact 
seems to say nothing because he appears to have assumed that 
the rules in prac tice of Anglo-Saxon societies are the only rules 
that matter, and that these are good utilitarian rules in practice. 
On the whole they do seem to be good utilitarian rules, although 
many of them are by no means the best possible rules in practice. 
Examples of the latter probably include the prevailing rules 
relating to marriage, divorce, and sexual behavior generally; 
rules concerning the care of the aged by relations, if these may 
be called rules in practice; many systems of “punishment” in 
Anglo-Saxon countries; and the like. In any case, not all societies 
are Anglo-Saxon societies. Russia has its institutions of slave 
labor and “‘telishment’’; Japan and the East their unutilitarian 
rules in practice. What is the moral agent’s duty in these societies ? 
The impression one gets from the writings of restricted utilitarians 
very strongly suggests conformity with the practice; and, after all, 
this is the impact this general account of ethics does have. ‘Two 
answers are possible in terms of restricted utilitarianism, however, 
and both may be considered here. 

We may consider first societies in which there are both rules in 
practice which have no utilitarian justification and other rules 
which should positively be condemned on utilitarian grounds. 
‘To suggest that there should be conformity with such rules in 


practice and that to indicate the rule in practice is to give a good 
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moral reason for one’s behavior would in most of these cases be 
to advocate blatant immorality. The Nazi rule in practice relating 
to treatment of Jews is a case in point; the Japanese practice of 
committing suicide to avoid dishonorable capture by the enemy 
is another case in point; and the many sacrificial practices of 
primitive religious groups are other examples. ‘To point to the fact 
that one’s action is in conformity with a rule in practice of one 
or other of these kinds is not to give an excuse or explanation 
which may exonerate the agent. Yet if it is suggested that the 
moral agent should not conform with these practices, what is 
the moral agent’s duty in such a society? Should he be guided 
simply by the principle of utility itself, justifying his individual 
actions directly by reference to it? This is not an unreasonable 
answer, but it means that in such a society restricted utilitarianism 
is incapable of saving the general utilitarian position from attack 
along the lines indicated by critics such as Ross. Further, it means 
that it is up to the individual moral agent in each society to 
determine whether the various practices are justifiable utilitarian 
practices. Different conclusions will no doubt be reached by 
different agents about some of these practices. 

Where the rules in practice are rules which have positive 
utilitarian justification but are nonetheless not the best rules in 
practice possible, the position is less clear. Some rules in practice 
are so much inferior to other possible rules in practice, even where 
the former have some utilitarian justification, that it is often 
positively immoral to condone the practice by conforming with it. 
Here the examples would depend on the sense of “rules in 
practice” used by the theory. On any usage examples are possible, 
but if the looser usage is adopted such that a rule in practice 
includes how people in fact behave and believe it to be clever to 
behave, then a multitude of examples becomes available. But 
quite apart from these cases, it is clear that conformity with the 
rule in practice, even where it is a good utilitarian rule or institu- 
tion, such as telishment, is not necessarily the morally best action 
possible. If on the other hand it is maintained that conformity 
with the practice is only morally right where the rule in practice 


is the best possible utilitarian rule, then this same criticism may 


still be urged. In addition, two other criticisms become relevant. 
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If we should be right in conforming only when the practice is the 
best possible utilitarian practice, we should not often be able, 
in order to have a good moral reason, to point to the fact that we 
are conforming with a practice. That is to say, the move that 
characterizes restricted utilitarianism could seldom be made; 
and equally important, it could rarely be known that it could be 
made. It is unlikely, however, that any restricted utilitarian would 
maintain that we should conform only with the best possible 
practices. 

Most of the points made here as our fourth objection to re- 
stricted utilitarianism may be well illustrated by reference to 
sexual morality. In the sphere of sexual behavior we find a clear 
distinction between the moral rule in practice and the behavior 
in practice. Further, we find, as modern investigators such as 
Kinsey have confirmed, that within one community there are 
different moral codes, or in the language of restricted utili- 
tarianism, different rules in practice. The state in terms of its 
laws and sanctions recognizes one system of rules in practice; 
but this system may not coincide with those of any one group 
within the state. Which of these various practices is the restricted 
utilitarian’s rule in practice? ‘To which does one have to point 
to have a good moral reason for one’s behavior? Some of these 
rules in practice have a better utilitarian justification than others; 
some have little utilitarian justification by contrast with others; 
but all have some utilitarian justification, because practically any 
code of sexual behavior is better than none. Is conformity the 
right thing, and does it or does it not matter which of these rules 
or set of rules is the set of rules in practice ? 

These objections apply with equal force against all varieties of 
the restricted theory, although the objection relating to the equiv- 
ocation in the use of the expression “rule” is of special impor- 
tance in respect to the mixed restricted utilitarian theories. 

(5) Finally, it needs to be noted that it is difficult, in terms 
of the criterion used by restricted utilitarians, to distinguish in 
the way in which we do between nonmoral and moral practices. 
The test of a moral practice—that it is a moral practice and 
therefore a basis for valid moral reasons—would seem to be 


either that it is conducive to good consequences or that it is 
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thought so to be. If the former is the test, then many so-called 
nonmoral and even immoral practices, for example keeping to the 
left and possibly even slavery in the U.S.S.R., should be regarded 
as moral; and some so-called moral practices should perhaps be 
denied the name. If on the other hand the criterion is that the 
practice is generally thought to be productive of good consequen- 
ces, then many important, genuinely moral practices would not 
qualify for the title, and some nonmoral practices would qualify. 
If we make the fact the criterion, we can seldom be sure that a 
practice is a moral practice; if we make the belief the criterion, 
then it would be surprising if many practices qualified. People 
just do not think or have opinions about the utilitarian value of 
institutions like promise-keeping, truth-telling, and so on. Further, 
it would seem to follow from the theory that many principles 
the so-called prudential maxims— should be elevated to the level 
of moral practices; but clearly whether so elevated or not, pru- 
dential maxims would remain of a significantly different moral 
status from the principles of promise-keeping, truth-telling, and 
SO ON. 

Many other objections could be urged against restricted utili- 
tarianism; but the objections already developed are sufficient to 
bring out that the distinction between justifying a practice and 
justifying an action falling under the practice will not do for 
utilitarianism what the exponents of restricted utilitarianism 
claim that it will do. It does not provide a means of saving 
utilitarianism as a tenable ethical theory. 

As we have seen, most of the objections indicated above are 
fatal not only to the claims of the pure version but of all versions 
of restricted utilitarianism. It is worth while, however, to examine 


briefly the more complex varieties, since it may be thought that 


they have special merits which enable them to provide a more 


sure basis for utilitarianism. 


The mixed version, as we have seen, admits the principle of 
utility as a secondary prin iple while putting it up also as the 
primary principle which provides the justification of the secondary 
principles. It will at once be noticed that this complicates the 
account of the relation between the primary and secondary 


°o 
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principles and obscures the concept of “rule’’ in the way already 
indicated. Clearly the sense in which promises are dependent 
for their reality upon the existence of the practice is different 
from the sense in which we can have a rule or practice of pro- 
ducing good. It is a theoretically possible version of utilitarianism, 
however, and one which escapes two absurdities to which the 
pure restricted theory leads, namely, that we should always 


conform with the rule and that we have no duties except those 


falling under the rules (in Rawls’s sense of “‘rule’’). Further, it 


is a version of which John Austin appears to have been an un- 
willing adherent and of which Toulmin is a lukewarm exponent. 
Toulmin’s lukewarmness consists in the fact that while he is 
prepared to insist on the relevance of the principle of utility in all 
situations involving moral obligations, thereby treating it as a 
secondary as well as the primary principle, he is unwilling to 
treat it as a secondary principle of duty. ‘Thus his particular 
theory is exposed to one of the absurdities of the pure theory 
that there are no duties where there are no rules in Rawls’s 
sense of ‘“‘rule’’—and also to the difficulties which are encountered 
by the mixed theory. These include the difficulties relating to the 
concept of rule and to the relation between the primary principle 
and the secondary rules. ‘Toulmin suggests that this is the variety 
of utilitarianism he is adopting in various places, including the 
section in which he discusses the issue of conflicts of duties.® 
It is difficult to argue against this variety of the theory except 
in terms of the general objections to restricted utilitarianism 
already noted. This is not because of any special virtue of thi 
variety, nor for the reason wrongly advanced by Smart—that 
this version represents a collapse of restricted utilitarianism into 
the extreme theory—but simply because of its indefiniteness. In 
theory mixed restricted utilitarianism does represent a different 
theory from extreme utilitarianism. In practice it is difficult to 
determine whether the two have been assimilated. Unless we are 
told how to weigh the practice against the consequences and how 


much weight to attribute to the practice qua practice, it is dif- 


® Ste phe n Toulmin, The Place of Reason in Ethu New York, 
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ficult to know how the mixed version works out in detail and 
whether its exponent has or has not fallen back into the outmoded 
extreme utilitarian calculus. Toulmin gives us no help in this 
matter, and the same seems to have been true of Austin. This 
means that no new objections relating specifically to this variety 
of utilitarianism can be developed here. Of those objections 
already indicated, however, 1, 3, 4, and 5 may effectively be 
pressed against it. 

The conditional varieties of restricted utilitarianism are also 
difficult to appraise. This is because they too are so vaguely 
stated that they could imply anything at all. My impression is 
that if all the exceptions and conditions hinted at by some 
utiliiarians as being part of the practice are indeed part of the 
practice, then there is little left of the practice at all. It is difficult 
to see that we can do justice to the special cases in which we break 
promises with justification on utilitarian grounds by saying, as is 
suggested by exponents of these varieties, that we are really not 
going against the practice. We are going against the practice. 
When we make a promise we are not accepting an obligation’ 
to act in a certain way except where there are good consequences 
resulting from an alternative action; and where we do break 
a promise on this sort of ground we think of ourselves as having 
and facing a conflict, and not of puzzling over what the practice 
is. The conditional amendment of the theory seems to detract 
from all that is introduced into utilitarianism by restricted 
utilitarianism, namely, by the admission of the moral significance 
of promises (and the like) which have no direct utilitarian justi- 
fication and which would appear to be overridden by utilitarian 
considerations. These varieties are too vague and elusive to discuss 
in detail, however, and their rejection must be based on the gen- 
eral objections to restricted utilitarianism already noted. Never- 
theless, once they are made more precise, additional specific 
objections could be urged against them. It is worth recording 
here that it is probably not without significance that the most 
notable utilitarians have not only not adopted the conditional 
variety but have in fact positively denied its central thesis. 

It is now necessary simply to point out that some sort of 


synthesis of restricted and extreme utilitarianism will not provide 
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a solution to the difficulties which appear to be fatal to the claims 
of each theory. Extreme utilitarianism breaks down at points at 


which the restricted theory is unable to offer any assistance, for 


example, in respect to the duty to refrain from killing; and further, 


restricted utilitarianism, besides having fatal intrinsic defects, 
also has the defects of relating only to some duties and only to 
some societies, and then not to all the rules in practice in these 
societies. Utilitarianism therefore breaks down as an account 
of our moral obligations; and it breaks down because it is un- 
successful in accounting for the obligatoriness of those activities 
singled out by Ross as activities which are intrinsically obligatory. 


H. J. McCLoskey 
University of Melbourne 





ON CATEGORY DIFFERENCES 


ie THE first part of this paper I shall sketch briefly a way of 
determining a category difierence and indicate some of the 
philosophic problems which seem to follow from this determina- 
tion. Since this way of looking at a category difference seems 
to me very close to a view that can be found in Aristotle and in 
many philosophers who would usually be classed in the Aristote- 
lian tradition, I shall take the liberty of referring to this view 
simply as “the traditional conception of a category difference,” 
though my concern throughout is with the analysis: of a philo- 
sophic concept and not with the clarification of historical positions. 
In the second part of the paper I shall try to sharpen this con- 
ception of a category difference by showing that the logic of 
quantification does not enable us to get rid of it, despite some 
plausible arguments to the contrary. In the ‘third part I shall 
deal critically with arguments (derived from R. Carnap) which 
purport to show that any attempt to state a category difference 
cannot result in a statement but only in the expression of a deci- 
sion and hence cannot give rise to theoretical problems. Finally, 
I shall try to show that an adequate account of meaning in 
ordinary discourse demands recognition of category differences 
as in some sense posing theoretical problems, and I shall end with 
some suggestions about the peculiarities of discourse in which 


such differences are stated. 


‘To say that the difference between A and B is a category 
difference is to say that there are certain questions which make 
perfectly good sense when asked about A but make no sense at 
all when asked about B. But this condition alone is of course by 


no means sufficient to establish a category difference. “‘How long 


are its feathers?” ‘“‘What is its wing spread?’ ‘‘Where does it 


lay its eggs?’ become nonsense when asked about a dog rather 
than a bird. Yet the difference between a dog anda bird would 


not be called a category difference, since both are animals and as 
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such either one indifferently may be meaningfully taken as the 
subject of various questions. On the other hand, consider a dog 


and a number. Is it possible here to find an expression applicable 


‘ 


to both, analogous to “‘animal”’ in the preceding example, which 


will enable us meaningfully to ask the same questions about either 


one? If the only expressions we can find applicable to both are 


‘ 


words like “object,” “thing,” “‘entity,” or “existent,” we may 
say that the difference is a category difference. For these expres- 


‘ 


sions are not analogous to “‘animal.” They do not enable us to 


ask the same sort of questions. When we say that an object is an 


animal we determine a set of questions which are appropriate 
to ask about it and inappropriate to ask about anything not an 
animal. ‘To say that a bird and a dog are animals is to say that 
thev have something in common as distinct from many other 
objects. But the situation is obviously different when we say 
that both a dog and a number are objects, entities, or things. 
If there are any questions determined in this case they must be 
questions we can ask about any object whatsoever. If this is all 
that a dog and a number have in common they have, in the strict 
sense, nothing in common—nothing in common that will distin- 
guish them from other things. The difference between them is 
ultimate. It is a category difference. 

It is of course possible to concoct expressions applicable to 
both dogs and numbers and not applicable to any other things, 
for example, the complex predicate “is a dog or a number.” 
But expressions of this sort also are not analogous to “‘animal”’ 
in our original example. Any two objects whatsoever have 
something in common in the Pickwickian sense of both being 
objects to which a complex predicate of the sort in question can 
be correctly applied. The common characteristic in this case is 
a result of the linguistic structure of the predicate and not of 
anything that is true about the objects apart from their relation 
to the predicate. What is common to all animals, on the contrary, 
does not result from the linguistic structure of a predicate applied 
to them; it is simply a fact about animals that they have common 
properties. A category difference, then, is a difference between 
objects in their relations to each other and not in their relations 


to expressions we may use in talking about them. Such a differ- 
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ence is not obliterated by the correct use of an expression like 
“is a dog or an animal” any more than it is obliterated by the 


‘ ‘ 


correct use of expressions like ‘‘object,” “thing,” or “‘existent.”’ 
A category difference fails to obtain only when we can correctly 
apply an expression like ‘animal’ to the two objects. These 
differences which thus fall short of being category differences may 
be called “specific differences,” inasmuch as they are differences 
which may be said to hold between the members of different 
species of a common genus. 

Traditionally, category differences have been frequently 
regarded as special territory for philosophy, while various specific 
differences have been made the concern of various sciences. The 
reason for this parceling out of problems seems clear enough. 
The members of a given genus constitute the subject matter of a 
given inquiry, and specific differences among these members 
provide problems to be accounted for by the inquiry. But since 
category differences are precisely those which do not hold between 
the members of one genus rather than another, the problems to 
which they give rise cannot be assigned to an inquiry which 
claims only the members of a given genus as its subject matter. 
Such problems, then, so the argument runs, must be assigned to 
philosophy. The nature of these problems has often been charac- 
terized in terms of a doctrine that goes back to Aristotle. Expres- 


‘ ‘ 


sions like “‘object,” “‘thing,” “existent,” or ‘‘entity’? cut across 
category differences, since they are applied to all objects. Hence 
every application of these expressions cannot be justified in 
exactly the same way, as every application of “‘animal” to an 
individual animal is justified by the fact that the individual 
possesses certain distinguishing properties. There simply are no 
distinguishing properties possessed by both a dog and a number 
which justify the application of “object” to both of them. The 
two applications must be justified in different ways. A dog and 
a number are objects in different senses of “‘object.’”? Each cate- 
gory difference thus seems to mark two different senses in which 
any expression applied to all objects is used. The point is summed 
up in the traditional Aristotelian dictum that “being” or “‘exist- 
ence” is used in many senses. The problems that arise in determin- 
ing the different senses of ‘‘existence’’ and the interrelations 
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between them which somehow justify the continued employment 
of one expression are problems for philosophy as distinct from 
inquiries whose subject matter can be specified as constituted 


by the members of a single genus. 
II 


It can be argued that this traditional view of the philosophic 
problems arising from the use of “‘existence’’ rests on a funda- 
mental error which is easily exposed with the help of the logic 
of quantification. The error is simply the assumption that when 
we use “existence”? we commit ourselves to the use of expressions 
which apply to objects just as we do when we use “animal.” 
When we say that dogs exist, or that there are dogs, we may seem 
to say in effect that expressions like “object” and “‘existent’’ are 
correctly applied to individual dogs, just as when we say that 
dogs are animals we say in effect that “animal” is correctly 
applied to individual dogs. The mistake here seems obvious when 
we turn to the logic of quantification. With the assertion of 
existence taken care of by the quantifier, there is no longer any 
question about whether ‘There are dogs” says in effect that some 
expression besides “dog” is correctly applied to individual dogs. 
The attempt to ask such a question can arise only from a gross 
misunderstanding of the role of the quantifier. ‘To be sure, ‘There 
are dogs’ may be correctly paraphrased as ‘There is at least one 
object, entity, or existent which is a dog.’ But here the words 
“object,” entity,” and “existent”? are not expressions which, in 
addition to “dog,” are to be applied to objects. They are simply 
linguistic counterparts of a variable. The temptation to construe 
the words otherwise is avoided if we stay with the more accurate 
paraphrase, ‘There is at least one x such that x 1s a dog.’’ It is 
obviously absurd to think of **x”’ as a further expression like ““dog”’ 
to be applied to things. Rather, **x”’ 1s a device indicating part of 
a linguistic structure, and its role is that of a pronoun rather than 
that of a noun or adjective. The symbol ‘‘x” is no more like ““dog”’ 
than “it,” “which,” and “that” are. The quantifier together 
with “x”? enables us to assert that there is at least one object to 
which “‘dog”’ is correctly applied; and it is ““dog’’ and only “dog” 


that is an expression to be applied to things. 
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Once we get rid of the idea that “existence”’ gives rise to peculiar 
expressions applicable to things, we sweep away the whole 
traditional notion of category differences and the philosophic 
problems associated with them. The traditional position at its 


best, from this point of view, recognized that expressions like 


‘ ‘ 


‘object” and “existent” do not behave like ordinary predicates. 
gut it failed to recognize that such expressions are simply not 
predicates at all. Category differences remain as extreme differ- 
ences between predicates, but they do not yield expressions appli- 
cable to things in different senses corresponding to different 
senses of “existence.” ‘To explain what is meant by “existence” 
is to do neither more nor less than to explain the role of the 
quantifier, and this role does not change—the quantifier does 
not occur in different’ senses—when the predicates in two 
quantified expressions differ by a category difference. We say, 
“There are dogs” and ‘There are numbers,” and the sense of 
“there are” is exactly the same in the two cases; the difference, 
and it is, to be sure, a very important one, concerns the predicates. 
The old philosophic problems about the senses of “‘being’’ need 
trouble us no more. 

But, unfortunately, the situation is not quite so simple as this 
sketch of it might indicate. We cannot entirely ignore the point 
which traditionally would be expressed by saying that ‘‘dog”’ 
applies to one kind of thing or existent and ‘‘number” to quite 
another kind. It clearly will not suffice to say, ‘For any x and », 
if x is a dog and » is a number, then x + ».”’ We must have some 
way of coping with what is pointed to by the statement that “‘dog”’ 
and “number” are predicates with arguments of different types. 
It is thus not enough to say that ‘‘x” is a device indicating part of 
a linguistic structure; it must also be made clear that *‘x”’ can 
perform its role only when we place on it certain conditions such 
as those indicated by saying that it ranges over entities of a 
definite logical type. Now as long as these conditions are given 
only in syntactical terms, it is easy to avoid language that suggests 
any intrusion of philosophic issues. But once we set out to interpret 
the symbolism it is another story. Sooner or later we will end with 
what amounts to saying, ““Vhese variables range over concrete 


entities while these range over abstract entities’; or again, 
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perhaps, “‘In this system the only entities over which the variables 
range are concrete entities.” 

But how does the word “entity” function in these statements ? 
From one point of view there does not seem to be any important 
difference between the function of “entity”? here and in the case 
where we say that there is at least one entity which is a dog. It 
seems to make just as good sense to say, ““There is at least one 
entity which is concrete” or ‘There is at least one entity which 
is abstract” as it does to say, ““There is at least one entity which 
is canine.” But while it is not strictly meaningless to ask, “Do the 
variables in this system range over any entities besides canine 
entities ?”’ this is hardly a sensible question if we regard the system 
as at all philosophically interesting and important. In other 
words, the predicate ‘“‘concrete” is directly connected with 
philosophic issues in a way that “canine” is not. The role of 
“entity” in “concrete entity” is not exactly like its role in “canine 
entity.”’ It makes little difference whether one says ‘‘a canine 
entity” or “a canine animal”; both are quaint expressions which 
one might use on occasion instead of the ordinary “‘a dog.” Yet 


‘ 


“animal” and “entity” are clearly quite different in meaning. 
The fact that there is no analogue to ‘‘animal”’ in the case of 
“concrete entity” sharply distinguishes this expression from 
‘canine entity.’ We may, of course, say “a concrete thing, object, 
or existent’; but then we are simply taking each of these words as 
a virtual synonym for “entity,” and this is certainly not what 
we do with “‘animal’” when we say “‘canine animal” instead of 
“canine entity.” In all these cases where “entity”’ can be dispensed 
with in favor of a word like ‘‘animal,” I shall say that ‘“‘entity”’ 
occurs accidentally. In those cases where we seem to have nothing 


‘ 


but virtual synonyms for “‘entity”’ at our disposal, I shall say that 
“entity” occurs essentially. Philosophic issues, then, might be 
expected to arise directly from expressions like “‘concrete’”’ and 
“abstract,” which are normally used with essential occurrences 
of “entity, and only indirectly from expressions like ‘“‘dog,” 
which are normally used only with accidental occurrences of 
“entity.” 

Let us return for a moment to what was said about category 


differences. It should now be clear that whenever we say two 
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things differ by a category difference, we are implicitly using 
“entity” essentially. The difference between a dog and a number 
was said to be a category difference because there is no expression, 


‘ 


short of an expression like “entity,” which applies to both of 
them. In other words, a dog and a number are both entities, 
but entities of a different sort—entities belonging to different 
categories. Whether we use “‘concrete” and ‘abstract’? or some 
other words to mark this category difference, we shall always 
be using words that give rise to expressions containing essential 
occurrences of ‘entity.’ But we thus come back to the notion that 
“existence” gives rise to peculiar expressions applicable to things 
and that a determination of the senses of “existence” constitutes 
a central part of philosophy. In each of its essential occurrences 
“entity” remains an expression applicable to things, and each 
category difference determines a different sense in which it is 
applicable. 

The claim that use of the quantifier does not give rise to essential 
occurrences of “entity” is thus shown to hold only with certain 
qualifications. As long as we consider only what is explicitly 
asserted by a quantified statement, the claim can be substantiated. 
When we assert simply that there are dogs we are not, even 
implicitly, using “entity” essentially. Though we paraphrase our 
assertion as ““There is at least one entity such that that entity is a 


dog,” the role of “entity” here is not essential; the paraphrase 


“There is at least one animal such that that animal is a dog” 
will do just as well. Unless ‘“‘number”’ is itself taken as marking 
a category, analogous remarks hold for the assertion ‘“There are 
numbers” and its paraphrases. In both cases the quantifier plays 
the same role and has the same meaning. But, on the other hand, 
when we consider what must be assumed in the use of the quanti- 
fier, the situation is different. If we combine our two assertions 
and say, “There is at least one x such that x is a dog and at least 
one y such that y is a number,’ we must assume certain conditions 
on “x”? and “‘y,” such as those indicated by saying that they range 
over entities of different logical type. And in the attempt to state 
this difference between entities we must at least implicitly use 
“entity” essentially. If we paraphrase in this case by substituting 


‘ 


‘entity’ throughout for ‘‘x”’ and “‘y,”’ we of course have the same 
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need for assuming conditions on “entity” as we had before with 
“x? and “yy.” We may make the difference between entities 
explicit by the paraphrase “There is at least one concrete entity 
such that that entity is a dog, and there is at least one abstract 
entity such that that entity isa number.” Now, insofar as this 


paraphrase is taken as indicating the difference we want, it 


contains essential occurrences of “entity,” and in it the phrase 


“there is’ does not play the role of a quantifier. When we omit 
“there is’? we cannot get rid of “entity,” as we do when we pass 
from ‘There is at least one entity such that that entity is animal 
and canine” to “‘Some animals are dogs.” We have instead, 
‘Some -concrete entities are canine animals.” Here, ‘“‘entity” 
occurs in the grammatical subject of the sentence and thus pur- 
ports to indicate what the statement is about; it does not occur, as 
it does in quantified statements, simply as a device indicating part 
of a linguistic structure. If we still persist in regarding this 
occurrence of “‘entity” as accidental and the role of “there is”’ 
as a quantifier, we must take “‘concrete’” and “‘abstract’’ as 
analogous to ‘‘animal.”’ ‘Then we must accept the paraphrase 
‘Some concretes are dogs and some abstracts are numbers.”’ 
But in this case, instead of indicating the difference we want to 
indicate between entities, we have merely another quantified 


expression which assumes an indication of this difference. 
II] 


We thus cannot sweep away the traditional problems concern- 
ing the senses of ‘‘existence”’ simply by appealing to the fact that 
the quantifier enables us to assert existence without essential 
occurrences of “‘entity.”’ We still encounter such occurrences when 
we attempt to state conditions assumed in the use of the quantifier, 
Before we can dismiss the traditional problems, we must show 
that any attempt to state these conditions cannot result in state- 
ments at all. What I have referred to as “words marking a 
category difference’ seem reminiscent of what Carnap in his 
Logical Syntax of Language called “universal words’; and what 
I have taken as statements in which “entity” occurs essentially 


provide instances of what Carnap in this work called “pseudo- 
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object-sentences” or “‘quasi-syntactical sentences.” I do not 
propose here to discuss the thesis of “‘quasi-syntactical sentences,” 
a view which Carnap has subsequently abandoned. As already 
remarked above, it is easy to avoid language that suggests any 
intrusion of philosophic issues as long as we talk about the ranges 
of variables in purely syntactical terms. But in more recent works, 
notably in an article entitled “Empiricism, Semantics, and Ontol- 
1 


ogy,’' Carnap forsakes the refuge of syntax and argues on other 


grounds that what I have been calling essential occurrences of 
“entity” cannot give rise to genuine statements. In this case, it 
seems to me, Carnap comes closer to meeting the issue head-on, 
and I want to consider his arguments briefly before turning to 
others. 

According to Carnap’s article, ‘““There are entities of such and 


‘ 


such a sort,’’ when “entity” is taken essentially, does not express 
a statement, not even a quasi-syntactical one; it expresses the 
result of a decision. It signifies that one has decided to allow the 
quantified variables of his language to range over entities of 
the sort in question. There are thus no theoretical problems about 
category differences but only practical problems about the 
desirability of accepting certain sorts of entities, as opposed to 
others, as values of variables. Carnap admits, however, that he is 
stretching a point in his use of the word “decision.” It hardly 
seems correct to say that in our everyday chat about material 
objects we decide to accept, rather than not to accept, concrete 
entities as values of variables. Yet this is so, Carnap holds, only 
because most people make this acceptance as a matter of course 
and have no occasion to realize that in effect they have made a 
decision, just as they have no occasion to utter the sentence, 
‘There are concrete entities.’ They have nonetheless made a 
decision in the sense that there are possible (although not con- 
sidered) alternatives which they might have chosen. One is always 


free to give up the “thing language,” either by refraining from 


speaking altogether or by refraining from speaking about concrete 


entities in favor of some other kind of entities, for example, 


phenomenal entities. 


1 Revue internationale de philosophie, IV (1950), 
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Now it remains to be shown, and | do not think Carnap has 
shown, that this possibility of giving up the thing language (of 
refusing to accept concrete entities as values of variables) presents 
genuine alternatives that could provide matter for decision. If a 
man simply refused to talk about people, dogs, tables, chairs, and 
all the other ordinary things in his environment, he would be 
judged insane and treated accordingly. And it would certainly 
be a misuse of language to say, “‘He decided to be insane. It 
was a hard decision for him, but he made it, and now he’s sticking 
to it.” Or again, if a man because of philosophic convictions goes 
around saying that though he seems to be talking about ordinary 
things, there really aren’t any such things and he is only talking 
about sense data, some of us might say, “‘Poor chap, he’s all 
mixed up philosophically.’ But it would be silly to add, “He 
decided to be mixed up. It took him a long time, but he finally 
came to the decision.” Sanity and insanity, philosophic confusion 
and the lack of it, clearly do not present possible alternatives for 
practical deliberation and decision. It may be the case that sen- 
tences containing essential occurrences of ‘entity’ do not give rise to 
statements, but we cannot show that this is the case by trying 
to make all such sentences express the result of a decision. 

In defense of Carnap it should be remarked that while this 
reductio ad absurdum treatment of his position may work at the 
point where I have tried to apply it, the situation is not quite the 
same when we turn to other points which probably gave Carnap 
his primary motivation. When mathematicians disagree about 
methods of coping with the notion of infinity, it is not absurd on 
the face of it to characterize their disagreement as concerned at 
least in part with a decision about the sort of entities admissible 
as values of quantified variables. ‘The issues here become highly 
technical and insofar as commitment on one side or the other 


does not immediately arouse suspicions of insanity or hopeless 


philosophic confusion, there may be possible alternatives and 


hence matter for decision. But the issues here are clearly not 
typical of those which raise questions of category differences. 
Once we get clear about such questions we might even find 
we can show that to a considerable extent these technical issues 
are not concerned with category differences at all. In any event, 
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clarification seems more likely to result when we proceed from 
the common and typical cases to the highly specialized ones, 
rather than vice versa. While I have repeatedly used the phrases 
‘a dog” and “a number” when I wanted to illustrate a category. 
difference, this was merely an accidental choice of a convenient 
example and was in no sense intended to imply that’ category 
differences are especially concerned with mathematical entities. 
Instead of ‘‘a number” | could just as well have used “‘an institu- 
tion” or “a mental state.” 


‘Thus far | have considered two lines of argument designed to 


show that traditional problems about the senses of “existence” 


are not theoretical problems, and both lines of argument took 
their points of departure from the notion of the quantifier. 1 now 
want to suggest that it was a mistake in the first place to have 
started with this notion. It was a mistake because the point in 
question is not the role of the quantifier—this is clear to begin 
with—but rather the role of a word like “‘entity”’ when it is taken 
as occurring essentially. While it is true that we encounter such 
occurrences of “entity” in the attempt to specify conditions as- 
sumed in the use of the quantifier, it does not follow that this is the 
first place we should look for the clarification we are seeking. 
On the contrary, to look here at the start is to invite confusion. 
It is natural to think of the quantifier in connection with artificial 
languages and to regard our freedom to specify the ranges of the 
variables in these languages as a condition characteristic of all 
questions about kinds of entities. Though this may make sense 
when the issues are highly specialized ones that arise within 
mathematics, at the other extreme where the question is about the 
concrete things assumed in everyday talk, the position reduces to 
absurdity. If, on the other hand, we forget about the quantifier 
and begin with expressions common in ordinary discourse 
common in a language we cannot decide to give up—we at least 
avoid becoming entrapped in the idiosyncrasies of technical issues. 
In the remainder of this paper I shall be concerned with a line 
of argument which takes its point of departure in the manner just 
indicated but which is still designed to show that the traditional 
problems in question are not theoretical. Under (A) I shall sketch 


the main arguments and under (B) offer some critical reflections. 
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A) The fundamental error of the traditional position, we 
may argue, is a naive conception of the nature of language. It is 


‘ 


not merely that a word like “‘entity” is regarded as an expression 
applicable to things but that all common nouns are so regarded, 
Words like ‘‘bird,” “‘cat,” “dog,” and “animal” are taken as 
prototypes of common nouns, and if it is correct to say that the 


reason we cannot always use one of these words where we can 


use some of the others is that birds, cats, and dogs are different 


things, and animals are often none of them, a similar reason 
must hold for all differences in the use of common nouns. The 


‘ 


occasions, then, on which it is correct to use “navy,” “university,” 
‘“‘household,” and “institution” cannot always be the same because 
navies, universities, and households are different things, and 
institutions are frequently none of them. Category diflerences are 
thus to be regarded as extreme differences among things, since 
any difference in the use of words must be explained by a difler- 
ence in the things to which the words apply. ““Animal” and 
‘institution’? are used quite differently because animals are 
concrete things in space and time while institutions are abstract 
things having no existence apart from the activities of certain 
animals. “Existence’’ will thus apply in different senses to animals 
and institutions, and we thus have the context in which to raise 
traditional philosophic problems about the relations of abstract 
to concrete entities. 

Yet this problem vanishes when we get rid of the naive notion 
that “animal” and “institution” alike apply to kinds of things. 
Without such a notion, the fact that it is true to say, “Institutions 
result from certain activities of human animals,” does not provide 
a context in which we can raise questions about the interrelations 
of different kinds of entities. If we do not wish to talk further 
about animals and institutions, we may of course ask questions 
about the role of ‘“‘animal” and “institution” in various contexts 
and note similarities and differences in the behavior of these and 
other words. In this manner we can take account of what the 
traditional view tries to get at when it says that there is no common 


genus for animals and institutions because they are different kinds 
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of entities. In our discourse about animals and institutions we are 
likely to enumerate kinds of animals and kinds of institutions and 
perhaps even to draw Hobbesian analogies which make institu- 
tions artificial animals, but the question of whether there is a 
common genus including both animals and institutions is a 
question that simply does not arise as long as we have any idea of 
what we are talking about. Yet once we make the subject of our 
discussion the words “animal” and “institution” and adopt the 
naive assumption that all common nouns are expressions applying 
to things, it seems natural to ask, “Is there a generic expression 
applying to the things to which ‘animal’ and ‘institution’ apply ?” 

The assumption here is naive and erroneous because it over- 
looks the complexities of common nouns. When we are trying 
to explain the meaning of a common noun there are relatively 
few cases (and there are always complexities in any case) where 
we can get very far by exhibiting some of the things to which the 
noun applies. This may be of considerable help with ‘“‘dog,” 
“cat,” and ‘bird,’ and to some extent with ‘‘animal,” but the 
situation is obviously quite different with “‘navy,” “university,” 
“household,” “institution,” and by far the majority of common 
nouns. As with most adjectives, verbs, adverbs, and prepositions, 
we explain the meaning of common nouns by exhibiting discourse 
in which the words are used far more than we do by exhibiting 


things to which the words apply. Auxiliary devices like gestures, 


diagrams, and pantomimes may of course supplement a purely 


discursive exhibition. One thus learns to ask sensible questions 
about animals and institutions and to recognize the absurdity 
of seeking their common genus even though one has never 
thought of trying to express the latter point by saying that “‘ani- 
mal” and “‘institution’’ apply to different kinds of entities. Such 
a statement would add nothing to what one already knows 
about the use of ‘‘animal” and “institution,” and it is certainly 
incorrect to say that one learned to use “‘institution”’ simply by 
noting the things to which it is applied just as one might first have 
learned to use “dog” or “cat.” 

Without this naive linguistics, category differences remain 
differences in the use of words and not in kinds of entities. ‘This 


is by no means to deny that there are genuine problems about 
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the interrelations between animals and institutions; it is only to 
deny that in addition to these specific problems there are also 
general ones about kinds of entities. Questions, for example, about 
men in their relations to institutions might seem to be special 
cases under the general question of concrete in relation to abstract 
entities. Yet if this is really so we would expect recognition of the 
general form of the problem to be of help in handling a special 
case. But what does it mean to say that men are concrete and 
institutions abstract? ‘This tells us nothing more about men and 
institutions than we already know when we raise the question 
of their interrelations. We obviously cannot raise this question 
until we have learned to use “‘man”’ and “institution,” and in 
reflection on what we have learned we might very well say that 
the one is a concrete and the other an abstract noun. To forget 
this difference in the use of words is of course to invite confusion 
in our discourse about animals and institutions. But then, the 
only sense in which we have a special case of a general problem 
is simply that in any inquiry we have the problem of keeping our 
language straight. This problem, to be sure, can cause a great 
deal of trouble, but it is not a problem about the interrelations 
of different kinds of entities. 

Once we get rid of the principle that a difference in the use of 
common nouns is always due to a difference in the entities signi- 
fied, traditional problems about the senses of ‘existence’ are of 
course no longer to be taken as theoretical. While it is true that 
when we say, “Animals and institutions exist,’ we are to some 
extent using “existence” in different senses, this fact is not subject 
matter for a theory distinct from theories about animals and in- 
stitutions. We use words like ‘“‘existence’”’ and “‘subject matter”’ 


when we take note of conditions presupposed in the asking of a 


theoretical question, but to take note of these conditions is not to 


become aware of a new subject matter. ““The subject matter of a 
subject matter’ and “the existence of an existence’’ are absurd 
phrases. To know the presuppositions of a theoretical question 
is simply to know what must obtain if the question is to make 
ense—in short, to understand the question. ‘Though we may say 
that in order to understand theoretical questions about animals, 


institutions, numbers, and mental states, it is necessary to know 
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in what sense each of these can be said to exist, we may argue that 


this cannot itself be a theoretical generalization about the under- 
standing of theoretical questions. For if it were, in order to under- 
stand it we should have to know in what sense its subject matter 
existed, and this observation would constitute still another 
theoretical generalization to be understood, and so on ad infini- 
tum. An actual infinity of theoretical generalizations would thus 
have to be grasped in the understanding of any one theoretical 
question, with the result that knowledge would be impos- 
sible. 

By this line of argument we not only dispose of the traditional 
problems as theoretical problems about kinds of entities but we 
also get rid of the idea of category differences. | remarked just 
above that category differences remain differences in the use of 
words, but how do we tell when a difference in the use of words 
is a category difference and when it is not? We can of course 
answer by rephrasing the traditional position: two words, such as 
“dog” and “number,” which are never used to distinguish species 
of a common genus are words whose use manifests a category 
difference. Yet if this rephrase is not to constitute a return to the 
traditional position, we must recognize that the difference in the 
use of words which it indicates is only one among many philo- 
sophically important differences. Differences in the use of 


‘ 


“opinion,” “‘knowledge,” “‘habit,’ and “‘virtue’’ are certainly 


as important philosophically as any difference between “dog” 
and “number,” and yet no two words from this list provide a pair 
never used to distinguish species of a common genus. Without 
the traditional assumption of a difference in entities corresponding 
to a difference in the use of words, we cannot generalize from the 
use of “dog” and “number” to problems about abstract in relation 
to concrete entities. And without such generalization there is no 
way to subsume differences in the use of “opinion,” ‘*knowledge,”’ 
“habit,” and “virtue” under category differences. We must 
remain content with the observation that while differences in the 
uses of certain pairs of words, such as “dog”? and “‘cat,’’? seem 
fairly straightforward and_ philosophically uninteresting, there 
are many other pairs of words differences in the use of which 


are extremely intricate and philosophically puzzling. But it is 
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only with a naive and mistaken view of language that we can 
hope to bring all the latter differences under a_ single 
heading. 

We may say that when Descartes, for example, asked how minds 
act on bodies he failed to keep his language straight—that he was 


‘ 


mixed up in his use of “mind” and ‘‘body.’? We may even add 
that he did not understand the senses in which minds and bodies 
exist. But these observations are not adequately summed up in the 
generalization that Descartes failed to recognize a category 
difference—that he made a category mistake. On the contrary, 
“mind” and “tbody” exhibit many differences in their use which 
are not exhibited in the use of “‘dog”’ and “number,” and the fact 
that neither pair is used to mark species of a common genus is 
only one of many philosophically important points to notice about 
their use. In sum, a phrase like “‘category difference” is needed 
only in the context of a theory about diflerences in the use of 
words, and yet the impossiblity of any such theory is précisely the 


point being urged against the traditional position. 


B) This third attack on the theoretical status of expressions 


containing essential occurrences of “entity”? seems to me to end 
in difficulties somewhat analogous to those of the preceding two 
attacks, which took their point of departure from the role of the 
quantifier. Insofar as the question is simply, ““How does one learn 
to use the words ‘number’ and ‘institution’ ?” it is clearly absurd 
to answer, “By looking at the things to which these words apply.”’ 
Just as when the question is the analysis of a statement like ‘There 
are dogs,”’ it is absurd to maintain that “‘existence’’ along with 
“dog” is an expression applicable to things. But, on the other 
hand, when the conditions assumed in the use of the quantifier 
were in question, we found it impossible to say what we wanted 


‘ 


without using “‘entity’’ essentially, unless, of course, we were 
content to specify the conditions in purely syntactical terms. I 
dismissed this refuge in syntax as an appeal to considerations 
irrelevant to the issues—a refuge which Carnap no longer accepts 
as an escape from traditional philosophic problems. But now, it 
seems to me, this third attack on the traditional problems has 
sought out Carnap’s old refuge and camouflaged its exterior. 


The camouflage is rather effective, in that syntactical rules are to 
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be discovered in the use of a natural language rather than invented 
for the occasion by the architect of an artificial language. 

Since we do not learn to use ‘‘number” and “institution” by 
observing the things to which they apply, we must learn to use 
them by observing the contexts in which they are used. We thus, 
it may be said, become aware of the linguistic jobs which these 
words were designed to perform. We learn how to operate legit- 


‘ 


imately in our language with “number” and “institution”? much 
as a beginner in chess learns how to operate legitimately with 
knights and bishops. Now, in saying that this account of how we 
learn to use words is syntactical | want primarily to call attention 
to the fact that it is irrelevant to the philosophic issues concerning 
category differences. We approach something relevant to these 
issues when we ask, “‘But why is it legitimate to operate only thus 
and so with ‘number’ and ‘institution’ ?”? The analogous question 
about knights and bishops is easily answered: “Otherwise you 
wouldn’t be playing chess.” The corresponding answer for 
“number” and “institution” is obviously syntactical, however we 
phrase it. “Otherwise you wouldn't be playing the language 


game we Call ‘speaking English’, or, more specifically, “‘Other- 
wise ‘number’ and ‘institution’ wouldn’t be playing the role in 
your language game that they were designed to play in English.” 
While it may seem more to the point to answer, ““Otherwise you 
can’t use ‘number’ and ‘institution’ to talk coherently in English 
about numbers and institutions,” this sort of answer is not anal- 
ogous to the one given about playing chess. 

The point [ want to urge is not that this second sort of answer is 
nonsyntactical, which it obviously. is, but rather that it will not 
sustain the attack in question on the traditional view of category 
differences. With this answer we admit that the reason for at least 
certain of the conditions imposed on the use of “number” and 
“institution” is simply that numbers and institutions are what 


they are. It is beside the point to object that since one does not 


learn to use “number” and “‘institution” by noting the things 


to which they apply, there is no sense in talking about the use of 
these words as we may talk about the use of “dog” and ‘‘animal.”’ 
It is indeed absurd to speak of numbers and institutions as existing 


alongside of animals, but this fact does not make it absurd to 
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speak of theories of numbers and theories of institutions as well as 
theories of animals. It is precisely in the attempt to accommodate 
both of these points that philosophers have come to speak of 
abstract as well as concrete entities, and unless we are content 
with syntactical answers we cannot dismiss this talk about entities 
as a confused way of indicating the rules of a language game. 
The situation is not changed by saying that we learn to do 
linguistic jobs with “‘number’” and “‘institution”’ rather than 
simply to operate legitimately with them as with chessmen. 


The alternatives remain the same. The jobs performed by 


‘number’ and “‘institution”’ either do include the designation of 


a subject matter or they do not. If the former, all the jobs cannot 
be specified by specifying the ways in which words combine 
legitimately with other words. Suppose someone asks, ““How do 


Jd 


you know ‘institution’ designates a subject matter ?”’ I might reply, 
‘‘Because the phrase ‘a theory of institutions’ makes sense—is a 
legitimate combination of words—in English. It is quite different 
from the phrase ‘a theory of up’; it provides a sensible answet 
to ‘A theory of what?’ ” But suppose my questioner continues, 
“This is a case where ordinary English has led you astray. 
Institutions are artificial constructions and cannot provide proper 
theoretical subject matter.’ | would not be arguing directly to 
the point if I did nothing but offer a defense of the general 
reliability of ordinary English, claiming that since “institution” 
has been in the language so long any absurdities in its use would 
have been ironed out before this. In order to meet the issue square- 
ly I would have to take a stand on the manner in which institu- 
tions are in fact artificial constructions and to argue about how 
this affected their status as theoretical subject matter. In the 
course of such an argument I would have to take cognizance of 
the fact that institutions are clearly not things in the same sense 
that animals are, and however I phrased my arguments this 
would amount to taking cognizance of category differences. 
The question of a naive view of language in which all common 
nouns apply to entities would never arise, since to recognize 
category differences is to recognize that not all entities can be 
exhibited as dogs and cats can. While it is of course true that we 
normally explain the use of a word like “institution” by exhibiting 
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verbal contexts, this does not mean that in the process we are 
not saying something about the nature of institutions as well as 
showing how to operate legitimately with characters in a lan- 
guage game. Unless we are content with the refuge of syntax, 
we must be prepared to admit the point which traditional 
philosophy has tried to get at by saying that category differences 
are extreme differences among things. 

We cannot dismiss this point with the argument that an infinite 
regress inevitably results when the traditional problems are taken 
as theoretical. The question is: Does a sentence like “Institutions 
exist only as abstract entities’’ make a statement about institutions, 
or does it merely indicate a syntactical property of “institution”’ ? 
To accept both sides of this alternation does not necessarily 
mean acceptance of the absurd view that the abstract nature of 
institutions is a further subject-matter whose mode of existence 
must be understood before we can understand anything about 
institutions. On the contrary, we must accept both sides of the 
alternation if we want merely to recognize the fact that.in order 
to use “institution” correctly we must have some knowledge of 
institutions. ‘This knowledge, to be sure, is minimal; it is the 
knowledge one must have before one can understand theoretical 
questions about institutions. It is the sort of knowledge we have 
in mind when we say, “‘He is so mixed up in his conception of 
institutions that he doesn’t make sense when he tries to talk about 
them.”’ ‘This is quite different from the knowledge intended when 
we say, ‘‘His theory of institutions makes sense, but unfortunately 
it rests on a false assumption.” The remark that institutions exist 
only as abstract entities, however inadequate this form of putting 
it may be, is a remark intended to indicate part of the minimal 


‘ 


‘institution. This 


knowledge required -for the correct use of 


remark is theoretical in the broad sense of conveying information 
about objects of discourse, but it is not theoretical in the strict 
sense of conveying information which one does not already have 
when one knows how to use “‘institution”’ correctly. 

This distinction between the broad and narrow senses of 
“theoretical” is a difficult one to keep straight, since it is a distinc- 
tion that arises only within the context of certain philosophic 


statements. An adequate conception, we may argue, is precisely 
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what we hope to achieve by the construction of a theory, and 
any conception, however minimal and inadequate, is theoretical. 
Instead of two different senses of “theoretical,” we simply have 
more and less adequate theories. ‘There is no harm in this way of 
talking as long as we stay with a given theory and subject matter. 
Problems arise only when we begin to draw analogies between 
different theories and subject matters, as when we talk about 
institutions in terms of biology or minds in terms of electro- 
dynamics. In this case we need to make sense out of the state- 
ment: ““While such analogies are sometimes helpful, since the 
subject matters are different, questions which make sense about 
one will not always make sense about the other.’’ We do not 
want to say that this philosophical statement itself is theoretical 
in the sense of being about a subject matter with its own peculiar 
mode of existence, nor do we want to say that the statement is 
purely syntactical in the sense of referring to nothing but ways 
in which it is legitimate to operate with characters in a language 
game. The alternative is to claim that the statement is theoretical 
in the broad sense of conveying minimal information supposed in 
the understanding of theoretical questions. 

It often seems natural to express statements theoretical only 
in this broad sense as if they were statements about the use of 
words—to say, for example, “ ‘Institution’ applies only to abstract 
entities’ rather than “Institutions are abstract entities.” Now 


these two sentences not only make statements that seem to be 


true under the same conditions; they are related in a philosophi- 


cally more important way. The first in purporting to state a fact 
about the word “‘institution”’ also states implicitly some minimal 
information about institutions; the second in purporting to 
state this same information also states implicitly the same fact 
about the word. ‘The situation is the same as in the following 
two sentences. “‘ ‘Chicago’ is the name of a large city” and 
“Chicago is a large city.” The first of these sentences says implic- 
itly what the other says explicitly, and vice versa. We may 
indicate the relation between two such sentences by saying that 
the one expresses in the linguistic idiom what the other expresses 
in the ontological idiom. While translation into the linguistic 


idiom is possible for any theoretical statement, in most cases the 
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result is merely a useless expenditure of words and quotation 
marks. But in the case of statements theoretical only in the broad 
sense, the translation serves an important function, since it 
explicitly calls attention to the fact that the statement is theoretical 
only in the sense of conveying information necessary for the correct 
use of a word. It sounds very odd to say, ‘““The phrase ‘beef 


insulin’ can be applied only when the phrase ‘is made up of 


molecules each containing 254 carbon atoms’ can be applied” 
instead of simply, “‘Beef insulin is made up of molecules each 
containing 254 carbon atoms.”’ In this case one obviously wishes 
to state a particular experimental fact about beef insulin and not 
to convey minimal information that has to be grasped before any 
theoretical questions about beef insulin can be understood. On 
the other hand, the sentence “Beef insulin is a concrete entity” 
can hardly be taken as stating a fact of biochemistry, though it 
does report information which anyone must possess who. uses 
the phrase correctly. ‘The linguistic idiom serves to make the 
point explicit. 

In general, there is good reason for preferring the linguistic 
idiom whenever we have expressions containing essential ‘occur- 
rences of “entity.” Instead of saying that category differences 
are extreme differences among entities, we may say that they are 
extreme differences in the use of certain words, each such dif- 
ference giving rise to a different sense of the word “existence.” 
In this way we avoid language which suggests that ontological 
statements are theoretical in exactly the same way as those of 
science and difler from the latter only in having a greater degree 
of generality. The notion that there is such a general science of 
ontology is the fatal pitfall awaiting anyone who insists on 
exclusive use of the ontological idiom. But we must not forget that 
the linguistic idiom too has its pitfall. The statement, “ ‘Beef 
insulin’ applies only to concrete entities,” is no less in need of 
clarification than its counterpart in the ontological idiom, and 
in our efforts at clarification there is always the tempting refuge 
of syntax. After all, it is clear enough what we mean when we. 
say, “* “Beef insulin’ is composed of two words and eleven letters, 
and it is legitimate to operate with the phrase as a common 
noun.’ How nice it would be if the statement containing an 
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essential occurrence of “entity”? were about “beef insulin” in 
exactly the same way! Yet we can hardly blunder into this pitfall 
as long as we recognize that what we are trying to clarify has 
its counterpart in the ontological idiom. Even if we prefer an 
account of category differences stated exclusively in one idiom, 
a philosophically adequate account seems well-nigh impossible 
unless we remain constantly aware of the force of the alternative 
idiom. Interplay between the two idioms runs through traditional 
philosophy, and from Aristotle on, category differences have been 
spoken of as “‘different senses of ‘being’ ”’ and “different genera 
of being.” 

This necessity for recognizing different idioms in the statement 
of category differences is, I believe, one of the more important 
philosophic points that can be made in a general survey of the 
issues. | must hasten to add that along with the two idioms 
already mentioned there is of course a third which has been 
equally prominent in the history of philosophy. Instead of “Beef 
insulin is a concrete entity” or “‘ ‘Beef insulin’ applies only to 
concrete entities,’ we may say something like, “Beef msulin 
is a concept under which sensible particulars are directly sub- 
sumed.” A translation of this sort can of course be given whenever 
we can use also the ontological or linguistic idioms, and by 
such translation we may hope to avoid the extremes of elevating 
ontology to a superscience of nature or reducing philosophy to 
syntax. Yet this “"psyé hologic al idiom,” as it may be called, also 
contains its pitfall. Philosophy has often been psychologized 
instead of reduced to syntax, and claims have been made for a 
transcendental science of psychology as well as for an ontology 
supposed to be a superscience of nature. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize that while I see no grounds 
for arguing that any one of these idioms is the correct one, | 
also fail to see how we can afford to ignore any of them. It is as 
easy to argue that attempts to state category differences can yield 
only pseudo-statements as it is to proclaim that there is a super- 
science or transcendental discipline which can deduce system- 
atically the ultimate scheme of category differences. ‘The con- 


fusions in both cases, I suggest, result from playing up certain 


peculiarities of one idiom to the exclusion of points indicated 
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more clearly by the other idioms. Though I have argued that 


statements of category differences remain in a certain sense 


theoretical, | do not mean that the sort of reflective activity in 


which we take note of and try to explicate category differences 
can be expected to assume the characteristics usually associated 
with a well-ordered theoretical discipline. The very fact that in 
such activity we cannot restrict ourselves to the exclusive use of a 
single idiom is enough to preclude the systematic neatness which 


we may achieve in mathematics and natural science. 


MANLEY ‘THOMPSON 
University of Chicago 





ON THE NATURE OF INFERENCE 


Ll A set of articles Mr. D. G. Brown has offered an account of 
inference which radically opposes most of the traditional 
views.' | want in this paper to show that that account will not 
stand.* There is danger, in stating Brown’s views, of forcing on 
him a more general position than he is prepared to take; his 
papers are rather like samplings or pieces drawn from a larger 
work, but it is not unfair to say that Brown, starting with ani 
attack on the notion that inference is a kind of performance, 
draws from such an attack materials for a revision of the tradi 
tional notions of inference and principles of inference. I propose 
in this paper to show that whether or not one takes inference as a 
performance, the positive things Brown has to say of inference are 
contradictory or unsatisfactory. 

1) What is inference ? Brown argues that inference is not an 
activity, process, mental state or act, argument, or proposition. 
What then zs an inference? The question is a naive one, appro- 
priately answered by the ingenuous reply that, when one infers 
that g from the fact that p, what he infers is that g. For Brown 
holds that inferences, like assertions, beliefs, and opinions, are 
formulated in “that’’-clauses (PR, p. 357). And, for that matter, 
so can the grounds to which one appeals when one not only makes 
an inference but presents its credentials. 

Now there are apparent difficulties with such an account. On 
the one hand, many things other than inferences are formulated 
in ““that’’-clauses; beliefs, wishes, doubts can be so expressed. 
On the other hand, we seemingly have marks to distinguish 


inferences, inferrings, and what is inferred when inferences are 


drawn, and it is the last of these which appears to be formulated 


'*“What the Tortoise Taught Us,” Mind, Lmiti 1954), 17 M); ** Mis- 
conceptions of Inference,” Analysis, XV (1955), 135 (A); “The Nature of 
Inference,” Philosophical Review, LXIV (1955), 351 (PR); “Evaluative In 
ference,” Phil sophy, XXX (1955), 214 he I shall refer to these articles by 
the initials indicated in parentheses and by the appropriate page number 

* ‘This article arose out of discussions with Mr. Romane Clark. I want here 


to acknowledge my indebtedness to him. 
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in ““‘that’’-clauses. Brown says something of both of these problems 
and of the nature of inference. 

2) Brown holds that when one infers from the fact that flags 
fly at half-mast that some well-known official has died, one infers 
from a fact (or supposed fact, PR, p. 358) that which is asserted 
in a “that’’-clause. Now what is asserted in such a case by such 
a clause? Generally, in the expression of an inference and its 
grounds, e.g., “p; from that, g,” it appears that the p and q 
components are on equal footing. If ‘‘p”’ stands not for a proposi- 
tion but for the fact or supposed fact that p (PR, p. 358), so too it 
seems “‘q’’ must stand not for a proposition but for the fact or 
supposed fact that q. 

But can one infer facts? Just as one does not, in believing that p, 
believe a fact but that some fact obtains, and just as one does not, 
in wishing that p, wish a fact but for the occurrence of a state of 
affairs, so in inferring that p, one does not infer a fact but that 
something is the case. What is believed in (or wished for) may be 
(or come to be) the case, and so a belief may be true (or a wish 
come truce). What is inferred to be the case may be the case, and 
the inference may be legitimate and valid. But facts are neither 
legitimate nor valid. One can infer that something is the case 
even if it is not, but one cannot infer a fact that is not. 

‘There is an additional reason why on Brown’s views inferences 
cannot be facts, despite the implicit suggestions that they might 
be. That reason is that even though inferences are formulated in 


‘ 


‘“that’’-clauses, nonetheless, according to him, “an inference from 
a different fact is a different inference, even if the ‘that’-clause is 
the same” (PR, p. 357). But surely what is the case or supposed 
to be the case, what is asserted by the “‘that’’-clause of an infer- 
ence, say, that a well-known official has died, is the same despite 
the fact that our grounds for inferring this may vary, resting per- 
haps once on the fact that the flags fly at half-mast and again on 
the fact that local shops have closed during normal business 
hours. So it is that inferences cannot be the facts or states of 
affairs asserted to be the case by the “that’’-clauses in which 
the inference is formulated, for patently what is the case is so 
independently of our grounds for inferring or believing it to be the 


case and remains what it is however these last may vary. 
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Related to this is the fact that if, as Brown contends, inferences 
look over their shoulders and refer to the facts which support 
them (PR, p. 352), then clearly inferences cannot be facts, for 
facts do not refer and so do not refer to other facts which ground 
them (or do not). So it is that inferences cannot be facts or states 
of affairs and so not the facts or states of affairs asserted to be the 
case by the use of the “that’’-clauses in which inferences are 
shaped. 

(3) Are inferences assertions, then, for assertions are eligible 
fillers for “‘that’’-clauses? They cannot be, partly for reasons 
of the sort mentioned in (2) and also for additional reasons. Indeed 
the central point is one which Brown has himself underscored. 
One says of inferences, but not of bare assertions, that they are 
legitimate or not, valid or not, and the like. Appraisals of infer- 
ences are not appraisals of bare assertions but of the “relation’’ 
between what is inferred and in that way asserted and what 
‘‘srounds”’ or is evidence for that which is inferred. But to assert 
that g says nothing of our grounds for believing g to be true and to 
say that q is true is not a close-mouthed way of hinting that q in 
some way follows from an unspecified p. If one says that some 
well-known official has died, one says nothing of flags at half- 
mast nor in general anything of the grounds of one’s assertion. 
Just as a belief need bear no reference to the grounds or evidence 
which make reasonable its acceptance, so an assertion need bear 
no reference to the states of affairs from which it may be legiti- 
mately inferred. Since, according to Brown, the complete formula- 
tion of an inference requires the specification of a fact from which 
what is inferred is inferred, inferences cannot be a kind of assertion, 
for assertions are not like this. Indeed, to the extent that it 1 
correct to say that inferences involve essential reference to the 
grounds of what is inferred, inferences are not after all formulated 
in “‘that’’-clauses, for these more often than not do not bear any 
such reference. But this is a symptom of Brown’s denial that one 
can draw a real distinction between inferences and what ts 
inferred. And what he says concerning this distinction remain 
before us. 

4) Since the complete formulation of an inference involve 


essential reference to the grounds for that which is inferred 
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PR, p. 357), inferences should perhaps be cast into the form 
displayed by Brown’s paradigm: The inference from the fact 
that p (was) that g. The paradigm needs recasting. An argument 
of the form “‘p therefore q” is an arguiment but does not say that 
it is. The belief that some well-known official has died does not 
state that it is a belief. Similarly an inference does not say that 
it is an inference, and in inferring one need not say (or know 
that he infers to do so. Accordingly, I shall cast inferences here 
as of the form “‘p so q,” leaving open for now the questions as to 
whether “so” could be replaced by “logically implies’ and 
whether inferences must be distinguished from arguments. 

There are certain advantages in conceiving inferences to be 
of the form “‘p so q.”’ It meets the requirement that inferences are 
not propositions. It meets the requirement that inferences must 
involve reference to the grounds for what is inferred. It provides 
for the application of appraisal words, “legitimate” and the like, 
to inferences and for withholding them from assertions. Why, 
then, does Brown resist such an account? The answer, I think, is 
not to be found in the advantages or disadvantages considered 
so far, but elsewhere. 

Like Professor Gilbert Ryle, Brown rejects the notion that “infer” 
is an 


‘ 


‘episodic’ word. Unlike Ryle, he resists the temptation to 
cast it then as a performance (not performatory) or achievement 
word (A, p. 144). He argues that there is no continuous tense for 
the verb “infer” (PR, p. 351). In this respect it is unlike verbs of 
physical performance and unlike the mental verb “think,” 
although like “know.”’ One does not say one was inferring that... ., 
or knowing that... . Neither can one be told to know or infer 
something in the way in which one can be told to sit down and 
think the problem through or think of a number between one 
and ten. Inferring, unlike puzzling or groping about physically 
or mentally, does not have a temporal spread; and while infer- 
ences can be dated (PR, p. 355), they do not find expression in 
statements analogous to those in which we speak about thinking, 
as, “‘He thought about it for two or three weeks before making his 


decision.” But to the extent that Ryle has tempted us to adopt a 


te 


thinking that inferring can be handled in a similar fashion. And 


dispositional analysis of knowing, we are apt to be misled into 
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to the extent that Ryle has tempted us to treat inferring as a 
performance,*® we may be misled into thinking that, like physica! 
doings, inferring can be done swiftly, skillfully, to the letter of 
instructions, and so forth, or not. That inference cannot be treated 
in these ways Brown has himself shown.# 

In rejecting dispositional or performance accounts of the nature 
of inference, Brown appears to be led into rejecting an account 
of inferences which treats them as of the form “‘p so q.’’ He seems 
to feel that if this is the form of inferences, then inferring must be 
an activity, the drawing of an assertion from others which ground 
it, or an act of thought which passes from premise to conclusion 
PR, p. 358). It is perhaps this concern which leads him to deny 
a distinction between inference as inferring—thus, the activity of 
drawing inferences—and inference as a logical entity (PR, p. 357 
But one need not construe inferences as dispositions, activities, 
or performances of Ryle’s sort to make this distinction. And there 
are reasons otherwise for drawing it. 

Prima facie, Brown’s analysis reinforces the distinction he is at 
pains to deny. It is in the nominal, verbal, and gerundive employ- 
ments of this notion that one finds common-sense evidence for 
distinguishing inferring from thinking, say, and both of these 
from what is inferred or thought to be the case; for distinguishing 
inferring from what is inferred and from the inference or logical 
entity which involves grounds for what is inferred. My inference 
that a well-known official has died (since the flags are at half- 
mast) differs from yours (which rests instead upon the fact that the 
stores are closed during usual business hours). The inference 
that p, the assertion of which may be false, differs from “I infer 
that p,” the assertion of which may in the same case be true, and 
both of these differ from “‘p so g,” which is neither true nor false 
but legitimate or not. While two or more people can have the 
same opinion, make the same assumption, draw the same inference 
(PR, p. 356-357), the possessive pronoun attaches not to what is 
inferred but to the drawing of that inference. The belief that 


3G. Ryle, “ ‘If,’ ‘So,’ and ‘Because’,’’ Philosophical Analysis, ed. by M. 
Black (Ithaca, N.Y., 1950), p. 323 


*See too E. W. Hall’s “Ghosts and Categorial Mistakes,’’ Philosophical 
Studies, VII (1956). 
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someone has died is Jones’s insofar as he believes it to be the case, 
but what he believes is not in this way his. Similarly, the inference 
that this is the case since the flags are at half-mast is his insofar 
as he infers it, drawing on such grounds; but what he infers, that 
someone has died, is not in this way his. Equally, it is his inferring 
which is datable and not what he infers. Your inference is distinct 
from Jones’s perhaps with respect to the occasion and time of 
your drawing yours, and perhaps with respect to the grounds on 
which you draw yours, even though what you both happen to 
infer may be the same. And it is in this way that we come to 
grief if, with Brown, we require not only that inferences be 


enunciated in “that’’-clauses but that they also, for complete for- 


mulation, include reference to the grounds on which they are 
drawn. For Jones’s inference, although he infers what you 
infer, may be distinct from yours in that it is differently grounded, 
and Jones’s inference may in this way merit the label “‘valid”’ 
while yours does not. What is inferred may be formulated in a 
“that’’-clause, but the inference completely formulated is not. 
It is for reasons such as the foregoing that inferences must be 
distinguished from what is inferred and both of these from in- 
ferrings. 

The form of inferences “‘p so q’’ is not the schema of an expres- 
sion of a trip which cannot stop short of its destination or a step 
which going from premise to conclusion covers no intermediate 
territory (A, p. 137); who would have thought that it was? 
Partly for reasons which Brown has brought forward we see that 
inference cannot be the sort of activity or performance Ryle 
might have led us to think it is. It is not that sort of activity any 
more than knowing ts that sort of activity, and it is not for similar 
reasons. The expression of an inference, the statement of what 1s 
inferred, and the statement that someone infers what he does, 
are each distinct, but none of them is the statement or expression 
of an activity or performance in Ryle’s sense, not even the last. 
But neither are these all one and the same thing, nor are they 
all cast in “‘that’’-clauses. 

5) Brown’s view that inference is not a kind of performance 
leads him to argue that principles of inference cannot be rules 
“conformed to or taken advantage of in inferring” (A, p. 142 
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He says, also, that unlike principles of arguments which may be 


analytic, principles of inference ‘will generally be scientific or 
common sense empirical ones” (PR, p. 368). And he holds that 
when I say, “p; I infer that qg,” “I present ‘p’ as a sufficient 
reason for thinking that g; 1.e., I imply that the fact that p entitles 
me to regard ‘q’ as true, or to put it more directly, / imply it is the 
case that if p, then q” (PR, p. 353; my italics in the last clause 
Brown’s view of the nature of principles of inference narrows 
the range of things to which we apply the term “inference.” 
For many times when one says “I infer’ one does not have or 
even know of an empirical or common-sense principle to which 
one could appeal. I may infer that two sets of pills of the same 
shape and color and prescribed by the same physician are the 
same, but evén if what I infer is true there 1s no common-sense 
principle here, and we should not regard the imference as having in 
the least way established the generalization, ““‘Whenever drugs 
look alike, they are alike.’ Again, it would be interesting to learn 
from Brown what principle the two friends had in mind when 
they inferred from the Abbe’s saying his first penitent was a 
murderer and the nobleman’s saying he was the Abbe’s first 
penitent that the nobleman was a murderer (PR, p. 361). 

Brown’s examples of inference, moreover, are on his own 
account strangely miscast. When from the fact that the flags are 
at half-mast one infers that some well-known person has died 
or from the fact of receiving a letter from California one infers 
that its writer has got a job there, one would have the following 
as the principles of these inferences: when flags are at half-mast, 
a well-known person has died; and whenever one receives a letter 
from California, the letter writer has a job there. Surely anyone 
who made those inferences would deny that such obviously 
false generalizations were the principles of his inference. Yet 
Brown holds that when from the fact that p I infer that g, | imply 
that it is the case that if p then q. 

6) A further consequence of taking empirical generalizations 
as principles of inference is that not only do the principles sanction 
the drawing of inferences which they govern, but the inference 
now certifies its principle. For if the principle of one’s inference 


is whenever p then q, and if from p one infers q and q is the case, 
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then the inference testifies for the principle, and the principle can 
return the favor by endorsing the inference. 

(7) It is possible that Brown might regard this circularity ip 
which the inference and its principle certify one another as 
nothing more than an interesting fact about inference. But he 
surely could not so easily dismiss the objection that empirical laws 
are ill cast in the role of principles. 

What function have Brown’s principles? How is it that they 
link together ground and inference? He suggests that when the 
principle is true the corresponding inference is valid, provided 
we do not take valid to mean deductively valid. But does valid 


J 


mean simply that the principle is true? This seems unlikely, 
since on almost any reading validity has to do with the relations 
that obtain among the parts of the inference. (‘That is, if one knew 
that some empirical generalization were true, one would not, as 
I have implied earlier, also go on to say that the generalization 
was valid.) 

Perhaps the term valid misleads us, and the term to pay atten- 
tion to is legitimate. Brown argues that “so long as what I call a 
fact is taken as one, my further claims are implicit ones concerning 
the legitimacy of the inference” (PR, p. 353). The question now 
becomes: How does the principle of an inference legitimatize 
the inference, or permit the inference? ‘To say that something is 
legitimate is to suggest that it is sanctioned by rules, that it 
conforms to a type or pattern of action dictated by a principle. 
But can empirical generalizations function as principles in this 
sense ? The hypothetical “‘if p then q”’ asserts that p is the condition 
for q. It is declarative in form, not permissive. It does not say that 
something may be done, must be done, is permitted under these 
conditions, and so on. And if the hypothetical does not.do this, 
do we not require a principle that does ? 

It may still be that I have misread “legitimate.” It is, of course, 
a less familiar term than “‘valid,” and since Brown says rather little 
about it, | may have mistaken his intention. Perhaps to say that 
the inference is legitimate is to say that the principle “supports” 


the inference, where “support” is to be taken, as Brown urges, in 
Mr. P. F. Strawson’s sense.® Strawson holds that the grounds for an 


® Introduction te Logwal Theory (New York, 1952), pp. 237 ff. 
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inductive conclusion support but do not entail the conclusion; 
that there are degrees of support; that one’s reasons may be 
conclusive, good, or poor reasons. 

Brown adopts, or claims to adopt, this sense of support. ‘The 
fact that p, he says, never in inference entails that g (presumably 
the relation is rather one of support); again he follows Strawson 


‘ 


in saying that one’s reasons may get better ‘“‘until they become 
conclusive and entitle us to say that we know that in whose 
favor they are conclusive, still without entailing it” (PR, p. 367) 
Moreover, when reasons become conclusive one may say “I 
know’; only when reasons are less than conclusive does one say 
‘*] infer,” for the notion of inference involves, he says, the notion 
of reasonable doubt (PR, p. 367). 

But there are very good reasons for saying that this will not do. 
Brown says that when I infer from the fact that p I present p 
as a sufficient reason for thinking that g. Now grounds may get 
better and better; suflicient reasons do not. If something is a 
sufficient reason for q, it is a sufficient reason; it does not become 
more or less sufficient. 

And that is why the notion of support cannot be equated with 
the notion of validity or legitimacy. Reasons get better, but 
inferences do not become more valid or more legitimate. To 
paraphrase Strawson, of an inference one can ask whether it is 
valid or invalid, legitimate or illegitimate. If the sense of the 
inference is clear enough to admit of an answer, it admits of a 
clear-cut answer. It does not make sense to assign an intermediate 
status to the inference.® [t does mot make sense to ask if the infer- 
ence is more or less valid, more or less legitimate. An inference 
either accords with its principle or it does not; the principle 
permits its inference or it does not permit it; it does not more or 
less permit it. It does not more or less legitimatize the inference, 
any more than babies are more or less legitimate. The phrase 
“moderately valid inference” has no sense. ‘There may be degrees 
of supporting; there are not degrees of legitimately inferring. 
There is no difference between inferring and conclusively in- 
ferring, for I cannot doubt that I infer. What I infer may be 


© Cf. sbid., p. 233. 
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doubtful, but not my inferring; and for the same reason one does 
not probably infer. (That, incidentally, may explain why, 
although Brown would have him do so, Strawson does not 
distinguish between inference and argument.) 

(8) Brown’s attempt to make empirical generalizations serve 
as principles of inference, moreover, has a very special hurdle to 
mount in his own view of the nature of an inference. For at the 
risk of being tediously repetitive, let me point out that Brown 
holds that from the fact that p one infers that g. But then, however 
one reads the term “principle,” an empirical generalization 
cannot be the principle of such an inference. For in the hypo- 
thetical if p then q, the p alludes to (not asserts) the fact that p, 
and the g analogously alludes to the fact that g and not to the 
inference that g. How then can the principle govern or support 
the inference? Another way of putting it is to note simple- 
mindedly that if one distinguishes between language and the 
world, the hypothetical is linguistic while on Brown’s view the 
inference apparently straddles the two. If the hypothetical is to 
ground or justify the inference, the p and q of the inference (like 
p and gq of the hypothetical) must be on the same footing. But 
the p and q of the hypothetical allude to facts, not the one to a 
fact and the other to a linguistic entity. Brown’s inference is an 
odd composite of fact and language and for this admixture the 
hypothetical cannot be the principle, since it does not refer to, let 
alone permit, such combination. ‘The hypothetical says merely 
that p is the condition for g; to be a principle of the inference it 
must in some way state that the fact p is a good reason for think- 
ing q. 

(g) We have still to see how Brown’s principles of inference 
apply to inferences. Brown’s assertion that inferences are appli- 
cations of the principles of inference in the sense which Ryle has 
given is not of much help (A, p. 143). For it is highly unlikely, 
as Romane Clark and I have argued elsewhere, that Brown can 
legitimately use the terms “‘apply” and ‘“‘application” as Ryle 
does.’ And this is so because it is not at all clear that what Ryle 
takes an inference to be is what Brown takes an inference to be. 


7 Cf. P. Welsh and R. Clark, “Applying Principles of Inference,”’ Analysis, 
XVII (1956), 14. 
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For Ryle’s inferences are Brown’s arguments, and at least some 


‘ 


of Ryle’s principles of inference are Brown’s “specifications of 
principles” (which again are unlike Ryle’s “specifications” as 
clauses of principles). This is so too because Ryle’s talk of applica- 
tion is entwined with his talk of inferences conforming to prin- 
ciples and the making of inferences as an activity in conformity 
with them; and these things Brown does not want to say (A, 
pp. 142, 143). 

It might be the case that, despite these differences, the way in 
which a principle of inference (whatever that may be) applies to 
inferences (whatever these may be) is the same for Brown as 
for Ryle and that the way in which a principle does so apply 
to inferences is to be understood in the light of Ryle’s character- 
ization of this relation. It is not necessary to show that, given the 
things each has said, this is impossible; rather it is enough to 
examine the sense of “‘application’’ which zs appealed to. 


Brown has said: 


Coming to principles of inference, inferences are applications of them 
in a sense which has been explained by Ryle. [In “ ‘If,’ ‘So,’ and 
*‘Because’’”’] .. . They are so because part of what is meant by the 
“principle of inference”’ is a statement so related to the inference that 
it is true when all such inferences are legitimate—and because this 
peculiar relation can be explained in terms of the statement applying 
to the inference and the inference thereby being an “‘application”’ in 
Ryle’s sense (A, p. 143). 
But there are several reasons why this will not do which are 
independent of philosophical arguments turning on the difficulties 
of construing principles of inference as statements. It is important 
to note how little light such a characterization of the sense in 
which inferences are applications of principles of inference throws 
on the notion of “application.” For the requirement that the 
appropriate principle of inference be a statement which is true 
when such inferences are legitimate emerges as a trivial restate- 
ment of what Brown has already packed into the notion of legiti- 
macy. The inference “that q”’ is legitimate, he tells us (M, p. 170), 
when p is true and when the inference ts valid. But the validity of 


the inference in turn requires, on his account, the truth of the 
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statement which embodies the inferential principle or a specifica- 
tion of it. 

Moreover, the requirement that a principle of inference must 
be a statement so related to the inference that it is true when the 
corresponding inferences are legitimate is clearly not sufficient 
to sort out the statement which functions in this context as an 
inferential principle from hosts of others which, like it, are true 
when the inference is legitimate but do not function as principles 
of inference, at least in such a context. Some of the many state- 
ments which come to mind as true when the inference is legitimate 
are trivial, for example, specifications of inferential principles 
rather than principles themselves, or statements ‘which are 
trivially entailed by the truth of the formulation of what is in- 
ferred. Some are not trivial, being themselves further inferences 
chained to the original inference and accordingly true when it is, 
and taking what is inferred to be the case as the ground for 
inferring now that 7. The reader can easily supply an abundance 
of instances of such cases. 

Nor is this surprising. For, waiving the difficulties above, it is 
extremely difficult to see how such a characterization could be 


expected to throw light on the required notion of application. 


Brown says, correctly I think, that inferences are applications of 


principles, though not because one applies the principles in 
conforming to them, and that what empirical laws apply to 1s 
what they talk about (A, pp. 142, 143), but his characterization 
is not an attempt to clarify or parse correctly the notions “talk 
about” or “fall under.’ Instead he reweaves the relations already 
defined into the terms “‘legitimate,” ‘‘valid,’ and the like. We 
may perhaps feel at home with the idea that one applies the term 
“goat of the game” to ball players, that parking regulations 
apply to drivers, or that a chairman may apply rules of parlia- 
mentary procedure to business meetings, and we may make 
initial steps in providing a rationale for those notions by asking 
how it is that certain players fall under this description or drivers 
fall within the sanctions of the regulation, but none of this is 
much advanced by the characterization Brown offers. 

(10) I want finally to ask what role Brown’s view of inference 
leaves to arguments of the form p therefore qg, or to arguments 
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in general. The account Brown gives of the nature of inference is 
designed to set it off from argument. Brown holds that 


the confusion of inferring with arguing is perhaps largely responsible 
for the idea that inferences have premises, for the idea that in inferring 
one passes from premises to conclusion, and for the idea that inferring 
is an activity. All these things are true of argument and none of them 


of inference [PR, p. 358]. 


In his article in Mind Brown did not distinguish between an 
inference and an argument.® There Brown argued that we could 
not take the hypothetical “if p then q”’ as a premise of the inference 
from the premise “‘p”’ to the conclusion “‘g.”’ Since he now argues 
that inferences do not have premises, he has a patent answer 
to those who ask whether the hypothetical functions as a premise 
in the inference. But one has the feeling that Lewis Carroll’s 
question is not so much answered as ignored. For if inferences 
do not have premises arguments do, and the question, “How 
does the hypothetical serve as a principle of the argument?” 
is left unanswered. 

In any event, though arguments are not to be confused with 
inferences, Brown allows that we may use an argument to defend 
an inference. ‘“‘In some cases where one infers, from the fact that 
p, that g one might, when challenged, argue that g on the ground 
that p. In those cases what one uses-one’s argument to do is to 
defend one’s inference” (PR, p. 359). How does an argument sup- 
port an inference? Before answering that question we must 
distinguish the several senses in which Brown uses “argument.” 

There is first the sense in which the doctor argues that his patient 
has lost confidence in him because she was late for an appoint- 
ment.* Here the argument has the form “‘p so q.”’ The principle 
of the argument is “‘that people who miss an appointment have 
lost confidence in the doctor” (£, p. 220). Thus the principle is 
an empirical generalization. The argument shares its principle 
with its matching inference; it differs from the inference in that 
the doctor argues or concludes (not infers) that his patient has lost 
confidence from the premise (not the fact) that she was late for an 


* This is true also of “Evaluative Inference.” 
* Cf. “Evaluative Inference.” 
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appointment. The second sense of “argument” is deductive 
argument, one in which the empirical generalization is a premise 
in the argument, for example: people who miss appointments have 
lost confidence in the doctor; the patient has missed an appoint- 
ment, therefore she has lost confidence in the doctor.! 

Now how does an argument support an inference? If one takes 
the argument to be of the form “‘p so q,” that is, the first sense, 
and takes the inference to be “that g,” one will find it difficult 
to make clear the kind of support the argument gives the inference. 
“P so q,” whether valid or invalid, sound or unsound, is not 
evidence, support, or backing for saying “that gq,” or even for 
saying, “I infer that q.”’ If someone asks one’s reason for thinking 
that g, one can state the ground of the inference, the fact or 
supposed fact that p. But when someone doubts that g, we do 
not convince him by saying, “From the premise p I conclude 
that g.” 

Suppose, instead, we take the inference to be “‘p; I infer that q.”’ 
It is still not easy to explain how, for Brown, arguments can be 
acceptable defenses of inferences. And this will be true whether 
we take the ground of the inference to be a fact or a statement 
about a fact. For whatever it is that we infer from, anyone who 
found fault with an inference would very properly be puzzled at 
the offer of an argument in support of the inference. If the mercury 
is falling and you infer that it is going to snow, someone who 
thought the inference unsound would not be moved by being 
told, ““The mercury is falling, so it’s going to snow.” For the 
validity of the inference (in Brown’s sense) is also the validity 
of this sort of argument; anyone who thought the inference invalid 
would think the argument invalid. 

We do not in fact ever offer an argument of this form to someone 
who doubts the validity of an inference. If a doctor infers that 
his patient has an infection, his reply to someone who questioned 
the inference might run, ““Whenever a patient has a high temper- 
ature, he has an infection.” If this were not in question he might 


Brown might want to distinguish too between deductive arguments with 
analytic and with nonanalytic premises, but I do not need this distinction 
for my argument. 
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offer evidence for the truth of the patient’s having a_ high 
temperature. What he would not do would be to argue, “The 
patient has a high temperature so he has an infection” to someone 
who doubted either the validity or the legitimacy of his inference. 
It would be pointless to do so. 

In the Review article there is a suggestion that the argument 
one offers in support of an inference is a deductive argument. 
Brown refers to, and to all appearances accepts, Mill’s contention 
“that the point of setting out a syllogism is . . . to check the legiti- 
macy of one’s inference by exhibiting in the major premise what 
one is committed to in relying on the inference” (PR, p. 365). 
And to someone who thought it odd that a logical relation should 
be evidence for some kind of support between a state of affairs 
and an inference, Brown might reply that odd or not the deductive 
validity of an argument is in fact a criterion for the legitimacy 
of one’s inference. It is simply a fact that when a deductive argu- 
ment is valid the ground of the corresponding inference does in 
fact support the inference. 

But can one pair up argument and inference in this fashion ? 
Just those difficulties which arise in equating validity with the 
relation of supporting arise when one sets out a syllogism “‘to 
check the legitimacy of one’s inference.” ‘The syllogism is either 
valid or invalid, but like ‘‘reasons” the supporting relation can get 
better or worse. 

There is yet a stronger reason why the deductive argument 
cannot support the legitimacy of the inference. For the legitimacy 
of the inference requires that the principle be true and that the 
ground of an inference be a fact. But the ground of the inference 
nowhere appears in the argument. What appears in the argument 
is a premise or proposition which may correspond to the ground 
but which does not assure us that the ground is a fact. 

Assume, however, that the ground of the inference is the case 
and that the corresponding proposition is true. Brown’s critic 
may still contend that Brown is begging the issue in using in the 
argument what had been questioned in the inference. For, to 
repeat, anyone who questions the legitimacy of the inference 
questions either the factualness of the ground or the truth of the 
principle, Stating the supposed ground in a proposition does not 
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make the proposition true, whatever it does to the validity of the 
argument. By the same token making the principle a premise of 
the argument does not establish the validity of the inference. 
Validity of the inference is what the deductive argument cannot 
establish, for obviously no argument establishes the truth of its 
premises. And if it cannot show that the inference is valid it 
cannot show that the inference is legitimate. In fact, the only 
point of setting out in a syllogism the principle of one’s inference 
would be to discover to what one was committed in relying on the 
inference. And to do that it hardly seems necessary to supply a 
syllogism. ‘The doctor who infers that his patient has lost confi- 
dence does not need a syllogism to tell him on what principle he is 
relying. He must know that in order to set out his syllogism. 
Thus, however one reads “argument,” arguments do not support 
Brown’s inferences. I conclude that arguments are unnecessary 
baggage for Brown’s inferences, useful at best (if they are useful 
at all) only to those who have trouble locating the principle of 
their inferences. 
PauL WELSH 

Duke University 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL RETENTION OF 
ABSOLUTE SPACE IN EINSTEIN’S GENERAL 
THEORY OF RELATIVITY 


ROFESSOR Jammer’s commendable aim in this work! is to provide, 

for the first time, a history of theories of space in physics viewed 
within the wider matrix of Western philosophical and_ theological 
thought. His exceptional scholarly equipment in both modern mathe- 
matical physics and the relevant languages of Europe and the Middle 
East is equal to the task. But in the five chapters of this book only 
certain major episodes in the development of ideas of physical space 
are covered, being discussed under the following headings: (I) Space 
in Antiquity, (Il) Judeo-Christian Ideas about Space, (III) The 
Emancipation of the Space Concept from Aristotelianism, (IV) The 
Concept of Absolute Space, and (V) Space in Modern Science. 

Jammer explains the content and organization of his book in the 
following words (pp. 2-3): 

Newton’s conception of absolute space is based upon a synthesis of two 
heterogeneous elements. One of these elements is rooted in the emancipation 
of space from the scholastic substance-accident scheme, a scheme which was 
finally abandoned by the Italian natural philosophers of the Renaissance 
The other element draws on certain ideas that identify space with an attribute 
of God. These ideas appear to go back to Palestinian Judaism of the first 
century. They were adopted by Jewish mystical philosophy, and, with the 
spread of cabalistic teachings to Western Europe, they found an especially 
fruitful soil in seventeenth-century England. Under the influence of Henry More, 
an ardent scholar of cabalistic lore, Newton thought it necessary and expedient 
to make these theological ideas an integral part of his theory of space. We have, 
therefore, two more or less independent intellectual developments reaching 
back to antiquity and coming together in Newton’s theory of absolute space. 

Accordingly, our treatise dealing with the historical development of the 
concept of physical space is not one continuous narrative, but is interrupted 
for the purpose of tracing the theological influence. So the first chapter 
expounds the concept of space from earliest antiquity until toward the close 
of Hellenistic science; the second chapter deals with the theological influences 
down to the time of Henry More; the third chapter resumes the subject of the 
first chapter; the fourth chapter deals exclusively with Newton’s concept of 
space and Leibniz’s and Huygens’s criticism of it; the last chapter shows the 
post-Newtonian development of the concept of space and its final elimination 


in modern physics. 


! Max Jammer, Concepts of Space: The History of Theories of Space in Physics 
Foreword by Albert Einstein (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 


1954), Xv1, 196 pp., 93-75. 
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The author’s elusive criterion of inclusion led him to omit as ‘“‘too 
well known to need any elaboration” such topics as the function of the 
void in the atomism of Democritos (p. 8)? and the evolution of relativ- 
istic cosmology (pp. 188-190). The latter omission constitutes a funda- 
mental defect of this otherwise valuable book. For the writing of an 
account of “the curious history of the cosmological term, introduced 
by Einstein in connection with Mach’s principle” (p. 190), and of its 
aftermath would have prevented the author from perpetuating the 
widespread myth throughout the book (cf. pp. 106, 117-118, 140-141, 
159-161, 171-172, and 188-190) that the post-Newtonian era has 
witnessed “‘the final elimination of the concept of absolute space from 
the conceptual scheme of modern physics” (p. 2) and that the Leibniz- 
Huygens polemic against Newton and Clarke has thus been trium- 
phantly vindicated by the general theory of relativity.4Only a tantalizing 
hint of the actual current status of Mach’s relativistic program is given 
by Einstein’s declaration in his Foreword that the supplanting of the 
concept of absolute space is “‘a process which is probably by no means 
as yet completed” (p. xv). A statement here of the pertinent results 
is therefore appropriate. 

Mach had urged against Newton that both translational and rota- 
tional inertia are intrinsically dependent on the large-scale distribution 
and relative motion of matter. Assuming the indefinite extensibility 
of terrestrial axes to form an unlimited Euclidean rigid system S,, 
the rotational motion of the stars seemed to be clearly defined with 
respect to S,. Unfortunately, however, the general theory of relativity 
(hereafter referred to as “‘“GTR’”) was not entitled to make use of S,: 
the linear velocity of rotating mass points increases with the distance 
from the axis of rotation, and hence the existence of a system S, 
of unrestricted size would allow local velocities greater than that of 
light in contravention of the requirement of the local validity of the 
special theory of relativity. But to deny, as the G7R therefore must, 


that S, can extend even as far as the planet Neptune is to assert that the 


2 Apart from the desirability of giving a discussion of the usual interpretation 
of Democritos, it would have been important to mention that S, Luria has 
argued (“Die Infinitesimaltheorie der antiken Atomisten,’’ Quellen u. Studien 
zur Gesch. d. Math., Astro. u. Phys., Abt. B: Studien, II], 106-185, Berlin, 1933) 
that Democritos espoused the discreteness of the void itself independently of 
the physical atoms occupying it, holding that the sizes of the mathematical 
and physical ‘‘atoms”’ are not the same. 

3 A very useful modern edition by H. G. Alexander of The Leibniz-Clarke 
Correspondence has been published in 1956 by the Manchester University Press 
and by the Philosophical Library in New York. 
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Machian concept of the re/ative motion of the earth and the stars is no 
more meaningful physically than the Newtonian bugaboo of the absolute 
rotation of a solitary earth in a space which is structured independ- 
ently of any matter that it might contain accidentally and indiffer- 
ently!* Accordingly, the earth must be held to rotate not relative to the 
stars but with respect to the local “‘star-compass”’ formed at the earth 
by stellar light rays whose paths are determined by the local metrical 
field. At Einstein’s hands, Mach’s thesis underwent not only this 
modification but also the following generalization: Einstein found that 
both the geometry of material rods and clocks and the inertial behavior 
of particles and light in the context of that geometry are functionally 
related to the same physical quantities. Unaware that Riemann had 
previously conjectured the dependence of the geometry of physical 
space on the action of matter via a different line of reasoning,® Einstein 
named his own organic fusion of Riemann’s and Mach’s ideas ‘“‘Mach’s 
Principle.”’® And he sought to implement that principle by requiring 
that the metrical field given by the quantities g,, be exhaustively deter- 
mined by properties and relations of ponderable matter and energy 
specified by the quantities 7,,. On this conception a single test particle 
would have no inertia whatever if all other matter and energy were 
either annihilated or moved indefinitely far away. But when the prob- 
lem of solving the nonlinear partial differential equations which 
connect the derivatives of the g,, to the 7,, was confronted, it became 
apparent that, far from having been exorcised by the GTR, the ghost 
of Newton’s absolute space is nothing less than a haunting incubus. 
For to obtain a solution of these equations, it is necessary to supply the 


< 


boundary conditions ‘“‘at infinity.” And to assume, as is done in 
Schwarzschild’s solution, that there are certain preferred co-ordinate 
ystems in which the g,, have the Lorentz-Minkowski values at infinity 
is to violate Mach’s Principle in the following twofold sense: (a) ‘The 
boundary conditions at infinity then assume the role of Newton’s 
absolute space, since it is not the influence of matter that determines 
what co-ordinate systems at infinity are the Galilean ones of special 


relativity; and (b) instead of being the source of the total structure of 


4 For details, see H. Weyl, ‘“‘Massentragheit und Kosmos,’’ Naturwissen- 
schaften, XII (1924), 197. See also F. E. A. Pirani, “On the Definition of 
Inertial Systems in General Relativity,” in Bern Jubilee of Relativity Theory 
suppl. IV of Helvetica Physica Acta (Basel, 1956), pp. 198-203. 

§ Cf. Bernhard Riemann, Uber die Hypothesen welche der Geometrie zu Grunde 
liegen, ed. by H. Weyl, 3d ed. (Berlin, 1923), pp. 3, 20 

® Albert Einstein, ‘“‘Prinzipielles zur allgemeinen  Relativitatstheorie,”’ 


Annalen der Physik, LV (1918), 241. 
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space-time, matter then merely modifies the latter’s otherwise autono- 
mously flat structure. In 1916 Einstein first attempted to avoid this 
most unwelcome consequence by reluctantly altering the above field 
equations through the introduction of the cosmological constant A, 
which yielded a solution in which space was closed (finite). But this 
rather ad hoc step did not provide an escape from the troublesome 
philosophical difficulties that had cropped up in the boundary con- 
ditions at infinity, since these difficulties reappeared when W. de Sitter 
showed that the now modified equations violated Mach’s Principle by 
allowing a universe essentially devoid of matter to have a definitely 
structured space-time.’ And in 1951 the Machian hope of subordinating 
space-time ontologically to matter was further dashed when A. H. Taub 
showed that there are conditions under which the unmodified field 
equations yield curved space in the absence of matter:®. « 

These results inescapably raise the question of whether the failure 
of the GTR to implement Mach’s Principle is to be regarded as an 
inadequacy on the part of that theory or as a basis for admitting that 
the GTR was right in philosophically retaining Newton’s absolute 
space, thinly disguised under new structural trappings. Einstein’s 
own attitude in his last years seems to have been one of unmourning 
abandonment of Mach’s Principle. His reason appears to have been 
that although matter provides the epistemological basis for the metrical 
field, this fact must not be held to confer ontological primacy on matter 
over the field: matter is merely part of the field rather than its source.® 
This is indeed a very far cry from, nay the very antithesis of, Professor 


7 The attempt to dispose of the difficulty at infinity by laying down the 
finitude of space as a boundary condition governing the solution of the unmodified 
field equations is unavailing for the purpose of rescuing Mach’s Principle, 
since such a speculative assumption involves a nonintrinsic connection between 
the overall structure of space and the properties of matter. 

* A. H. Taub, “Empty Space-Times Admitting a Three Parameter Group 
of Motions,” Annals of Mathematics, LILI (1951), 472. In view of these results, 
it is surprising to find the following anachronism in Philipp Frank’s most 
recent book, Philosophy of Science (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1957), p. 153: 
“Einstein started a new analysis of Newtonian mechanics which eventually 
vindicated Mach’s reformulation.” 

* For a discussion of the status of Einstein’s program of field theory, see 
J. Callaway, ‘‘Mach’s Principle and Unified Field Theory,’ Physical Review, 
XCVI (1954), 778. For an alternative theory of gravitation inspired by the 
aim of strict conformity to Mach’s Principle but incomplete in other respects, 
sce D. W. Sciama, “On the Origin of Inertia,’ Monthly Notices Roy. Astr. Soc., 
CXIII (1953), 35, and “Inertia,” Scientific Amerwan, CXCVI (February, 
1957), 99-109. 
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Jammer’s “final elimination of the concept of absolute space from the 
conceptual scheme of modern physics” (p. 2). In fact, he himself 
quotes a recent passage from Einstein in which Einstein says that if the 
space-time field were removed, there would be no space (p. 172). Yet 
Jammer gives no indication whatever of awareness that this is a 
drastically different thesis from Einstein’s earlier one that if all matter 
were annihilated, then metric space would vanish as well. 

A related defect of this book lies in Jammer’s failure to take cogni- 
zance of a fundamental circularity in the G7R’s explanation of the 
local inhomogeneities in the curvature of space on the basis of the 
properties and relations of matter (energy). The equations from which 
we are to determine the variable geometry of space and the motion of 
matter in it affirm a functional connection between the g,, on the 
lefthand side and the matter-energy tensor 7,, on the right. Now, if it 
were sufficient—which it is not!—to know merely the Riemannian co- 
ordinates or topological place names of the masses whose presence is to 
explain the variable curvature of space, then the theory could be 
held to furnish a noncircular account at least of the deviations of the 
metric from Euclideanism on the basis of the distribution of matter. 
But, as A. N. Whitehead and others have noted,” the quantities 7, 
intrinsically involve metrical magnitudes and thus presuppose the 
very geometry of space-time which the theory endeavors to explain 
by means of them. 

This important and valid criticism of the G7R must not be identified 
with an invalid variant thereof that was recently offered by H. Bondi, 
who credits it partly to E. A. Milne, writing: ““There is a curious 
difficulty in the nature of the field equation: In practice we cannot 
describe the distribution of matter and momentum until we have a 
system of co-ordinates, and this we can hardly set up without knowing 
about the geometry of the region in question.’”!! Bondi repeats here an 
error previously made by Bertrand Russell in his early, recently 
reprinted work Foundations of Geometry,’* when Russell argued that the 
co-ordinates used in metrical geometry must themselves be metrical 
And Bondi compounds this error by supposing that the assignment of 
the latter co-ordinates presupposes a knowledge of the resulting 


geometry. To recognize the source of this mistake, we must note the 


10 Cf. G. J. Whitrow, The Structure of the Universe (New York, 1949), pp. 73- 
74, 155 n. 

11H. Bondi, Cosmology (Cambridge, England, 1952), p. 97. 

12 Cambridge, England, 1897, and New York (Dover reprint), 1956, 
pp. 19, 30-31, and esp. p. 174. This work is nowhere mentioned by Jammer. 
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proper Riemannian answer to the following question, which, inciden- 
tally, was raised by Jammer (p. 156) but left unanswered by him: 
“How is it possible to define co-ordinates of points in space at all, as 
long as the concept of congruence is not yet determined ?”’ The correct 


reply is as follows. Like projective co-ordinates, general Riemannian 
g 


curvilinear co-ordinates themselves neither presuppose nor express 


any measure of distance by means of a standard of congruence; 
instead, they are a system of names reflecting the topological neigh- 
borhood relations of betweenness among the points they denote. 
Riemann was careful to point out explicitly that in the case of a 
continuous manifold, the metric is not intrinsic to the manifold or to the 
co-ordinate system.'* Now Bondi and Russell would have been quite 
right if they had claimed that (i) in Euclidean space, it is, of course, 
always possible to introduce rectangular co-ordinates throughout the 
space which have immediate metrical significance and convey the 
Euclideanism of the space by making the distance between any two 
points a function of only the differences in their co-ordinates and not 
also of these co-ordinates themselves, and (ii) even in non-Euclidean 
spaces metrical co-ordinates can conveniently be used in the form of 
polar co-ordinates—the so-called Riemannian normal and geodesic 
co-ordinates!*—although the g,, associated with these metrical co- 
ordinates cannot, of course, generally assume the Cartesian values but 
will have values appropriate to the prevailing geometry. What they 
actually seem to be putting forward, however, is the false claim that it is 
necessary to employ metrical as opposed to general curvilinear 
(““Gaussian’’) co-ordinates in order to characterize the geometry of a 
Riemannian space, be it Euclidean or non-Euclidean. And since the 
use of metrical co-ordinates does not itself involve a commitment to a 
particular set of associated g,,, Bondi was doubly mistaken in maintain- 
ing that the co-ordinate systems required by the GTR cannot be set up 
without prior knowledge of the geometry. But, as we saw, he would 
have been entirely right if instead he had made this charge of circularity 
concerning the matter-energy tensor. 

Apart from Jammer’s disregard of logical inadequacies in the GTR, 
in citing the three observable effects predicted by it as a “great 


18 Oddly enough, Jammer claims “‘for the sake of historical accurateness”’ 
that “‘Riemann apparently assumed that the concept of distance is intrinsic 
in space” (pp. 152-153), even though a few pages later (p. 159 n.) he quotes 
the very passage in which Riemann asserts that the metric is extrinsic to a 
continuous manifold. 

“Cf. L. P. Eisenhart, Riemannian Geometry (Princeton, 1949), pp. 53-56. 
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triumph”’ for it he is insufficiently critical with respect to its empirical 
support.'® Moreover, since the publication of Concepts of Space, 
A. Schild!® has shown that there is an infinity of other gravitational 
theories affirming the Euclidean character of space which are generali- 
zations of Whitehead’s theory of relativity and which agree with all the 
observational facts known today.!? 

The author espouses an interpretation of Poincaré’s philosophy of 
geometry (pp. 170-171 and 162-165) which is as widespread as it is 
erroneous and which derives from a reading of Chapter V of Science 
and Hypothesis to the exclusion of Poincaré’s much fuller statement from 
which that chapter was excerpted.'® On that reading of Poincaré he is 
held to have maintained that even afler a system of abstract geometry 
is given a physical interpretation via a particular co-ordinative 
definition of congruence, the resulting physical geometry is not subject 
to empirical test but is either accepted or rejected entirely by con- 
vention. This reviewer has shown elsewhere, however, that Poincaré 
was no less an empiricist in his conception of the status of an interpreted 
geometry than empiricist writers like Reichenbach, Carnap, and 
Hempel;'® Poincaré’s conventionalism was confined to pointing out 
that the identification of the abstract terms of georetric theory with 
their denotata is not a matter of factual truth but of co-ordinative 
definition. 

Jammer cites a criticism of Einstein by Milne containing the follow- 
ing statement: “Einstein . . . abandoned his own (operational) pro- 


cedure when he retained the indefinable concept of the length of a 


15 For a discussion of difficulties besetting the claim that the observed effects 
are in agreement with the theoretical predictions of the G7R, see E. ‘I 
Whittaker, A History of the Theories of Aether and Electricity (London, 1953), U1, 
180, and G. M. Clemence, ““The Relativity Effect in Planetary Motions,” 
Reviews of Modern Physics, XIX (1947), 361. Cf. also W. L. Ginsburg, ‘*Experi- 
mentelle Prifung der allgemeinen Relativitatstheorie,’’ Fortschritte der Physik, 
V (1957), 16. 

16 “(jn Gravitational Theories of Whitehead’s Type,’ Proc. Roy. Soc., A, 
CCXXXV (1956), 202. I am indebted to Professor E. L. Hill both for this 
reference and for valuable discussions of the relevant issues 

'7 Schild concludes his study by noting (op. cit., p. 20g) that “observations 
on double stars might provide an empirical decision between general relativity 
and all theories of Whitehead’s type.” 

16 The detailed statement is given in articles published in the Revue de méta- 


physique et de morale, VII (1899), 251-279, and VIII (1g00), 73-86 


I 
19 Cf. A. Grinbaum, “‘Carnap’s Views on the Foundations of Geometry,” 
in P. A. Schilpp, ed., The Philosophy of Rudolf Carnap, (Library of Living 
Philosophers, vol. X; forthcoming 
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‘rigid’ body, i.c., a length unaltered under transport” (p. 169). Jammer 
notes that, in contrast with the scientific fruitfulness of Einstein’s 
analysis of the concept of simultaneity, Milne’s views on the congruence 
of spatially separated intervals did not play a correspondingly 
seminal role in his physical theories. But Jammer endorses Milne 
philosophically, saying: ‘‘Milne’s analysis of the ‘permanence of 
length under transport’ seems to be justified from the purely logical 
point of view” (p. 170). Milne’s thesis is untenable, however, both 


logically and exegetically, as I shall now endeavor to show. 


As is evident from Einstein’s Geometrie und Erfahrung and also from 
Section XXII of his fundamental paper on the GTR of 1916, he was 


fully aware, just as much as Riemann and Poincaré had been before 
him, that the invariance of length of a transported solid body is a matter 
of definition rather than of fact and that the same topological coincidence 
relations can therefore be given alternative metrizations via appropriate 
definitions of congruence. Assuming that Einstein did not appreciate 
the latter fact, and eschewing a criterion of spatial congruence which 
is conventional rather than factual, Milne proposes to improve upon 
Einstein as follows: measurements of spatially separated intervals 
requiring the transport of a rod are to be replaced by measurements of 
the round-trip times required by light to traverse closed paths along the 
spatial intervals to be compared. But this criterion altogether fails to 
attain Milne’s stated objective of providing a factual criterion for 
spatial congruence. For he overlooks the fundamental Riemannian 
truth that the criterion of temporal congruence must be just as much 
“impressed from without” onto the time continuum as the spatial 
standard is impressed on the continuous manifold of space. Specifically, 
as Mach recognized, it is just as conventional to claim that (a) succes- 
sive equal differences in the readings of a given local clock and (b) equal 
differences on separated clocks of identical constitution are measures 
of equal time intervals (and thereby, for Milne, of equal space inter- 
vals) as it is to assert that spatial intervals in different regions are 
congruent in virtue of their successive coincidence with a transported 


rod.” Having failed to see this and confounding the metrical with the 


20 ‘The scientific importance of awareness of the conventional character 
of temporal congruence is attested by the recent justification offered by 
astronomers for choosing the sidereal year rather than the mean solar second 
as an “invariable” time standard. Cf. G. M. Clemence, ‘Time and its Measure- 
ment,”’ American Scientist, XL (1952), 267-269, and D. Brouwer, ‘“The Accurate 
Measurement of ‘Time,”’ Physics Today, IV (1951), 7-15, and “A Study of the 
Changes in the Rate of Rotation of the Earth,’’ Astronomical Journal, LVII 
(1952), 125-146 
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purely ordinal function of clock readings in his eagerness to rest the 
order of local time on the deliverances of human consciousness, Milne 
arrives at the erroneous conclusion that the measurement of time is 
nonconventional in a sense in which the measurement of space is not. 
In regard to the role of theology, Jammer writes: ‘“‘Apart from meta- 
physics and physics proper, theology proved to be a most important 
factor in the formulation of physical theories of space from the time 
of Philo to the Newtonian era and even later” (p. 25). It is difficult to 
appraise this contention, since the author then proceeds to retract it to 
a significant extent by means of qualifications and disclaimers which 
serve as a captatio benevolentiae just as the reader is about to conclude 
that Jammer has indulged in some special pleading. The author 
explains how space was conceived as an entity neither corporeal nor 
immaterial and was thus held to mediate between the physical and the 
mental (p. 38). And he shows (p. 40) how the exigencies of theological 
doctrine induced the seventeenth-century neoplatonist Henry More 
to embrace the conception of absolute space, which was then to play 
a fundamental role in Newtonian physics (p. 40). It must be pointed 
out, however, that although Newton (as well as his friends Clarke and 
Locke) had been exposed to More’s metaphysical teachings, it was the 
force of purely pAysical considerations which persuaded Newton: 
he tellingly rests his case on the distinguishability of absolute from 
relative motion by the former’s “properties, causes, and effects.” 
Alas, the cogency of his physical argument is still such as to have 
issued in Einstein’s funeral dirge over the Mach program! Jammer 
himself notes that Newton intended his likening of space to God’s 
sensorium (in Opticks, Qu. 28) as an innocent simile (pp. 112-113 
Moreover, the author admits that although Newton was a devoutly 
religious man, it was not until the end of his life, when he prepared 
the second editions of the Principia and of the Opticks, that “‘we find 
explicit statements of Newton’s ideas on the relation between his 
theory of absolute space and theology” (pp. 112-113). In fact, the 


insertions dealing with theology came asa result of Richard Bentley’s 


request of 1692 that Newton furnish him with scientific support for his 
Confutation of Athetsm™ and, in the case of the Principia, after Cotes’s 


admonition that Newton forestall further theological criticisms of the 


kind already advanced against his theory of space by Leibniz and 
Berkeley. Still less convincing is Jammer’s attempt to trace a line of 


influence to Newton from the Jewish cabala via Campanella and 


21 Cf. E. T. Whittaker, Space and Spirit (Hinsdale, 1948), pp. 93-94 
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Gassendi. E. ‘T. Whittaker has emphasized that in his principal work 


Gassendi rejected the Cartesian doctrine of the plenum and made 
room for the Newtonian container theory of space despite the theological 
suspicions which marred his resuscitation of the doctrine of the void 
held by the ancient materialists, who were regarded as atheists.?* 
Neither does Jammer succeed in showing that the Jewish Palestinian 


metonymy, involving the use of the term 


‘ 


‘place”’ to denote God, can 
be interpreted as an example of the molding of a theory of physical 
space in the intelligible light of theological conceptions. 

These various criticisms of Concepts of Space are not intended to 
minimize the value of Professor Jammer’s book as a_ substantial 
scholarly achievement constituting a source of much useful information 
and of suggestive interpretations.*% 

Apo._r GRUNBAUM 
Department of Philosophy 
Lehigh University and 
Minnesota Center for Philosophy of Science 
University of Minnesota 


a2. T. Whittaker, History of the Theories of Aether and Electricity: The Classical 
Theortes (London, 1951), p. 13, and From Euclid to Eddington (Cambridge, 
F.ngland, 1949), p. 12. 

23 ‘The writer is indebted to the National Science Foundation for the support 
of his research in the philosophy of science. 





“EXISTS” AS A PREDICATE 


HE purpose of this paper is to examine an argument used by 
John Wisdom, A. J. Ayer, and C. D. Broad to prove that existence 
is not an attribute. These authors argue that certain absurdities 


follow if “‘exists’’ is treated as a predicate; hence, “exists”? cannot be 


a predicate and existence cannot be a property. We shall quote the 


relevant passages. 
Wisdom says: 


Suppose the proposition expressed by the instantial sentence, ‘‘Horses exist,” 
is related to this sentence in the same way that the proposition expressed by 
the sentence, “‘Horses are herbivorous” is related to that sentence. Then 
1) affirmative instantials are tautologous, and (2) negative instantials are 
self-contradictory. For ‘‘Horses are herbivorous” equals “‘If there exists 
anything which is a horse it is herbivorous.’’ And “‘Horses exist’’ treated on 
these lines becomes, “‘If there exists anything which is a horse, it exists.” 
And “Horses are not herbivorous”’ equals “If there exists anything which is a 
horse it is not herbivorous.’’ And “‘Horses do not exist’”’ treated on these lines 
becomes “‘If there exists anything which is a horse, it does not exist.’’ Now 


instantial propositions are not silly in this way.! 


Ayer says: 
Existence is not an attribute. For, when we ascribe an attribute to a thing, we 
covertly assert that it exists; so that if existence were itself an attribute, it 
would follow that all positive existential propositions were tautologies, and all 
negative existential propositions self-contradictory; and this is not the case 
So that those who raise questions about Being which are based on the assump- 
tion that existence is an attribute are guilty of following grammar beyond the 


» 


boundarie s of sense. 
In a footnote to this passage Ayer expresses his complete agreement 
with Wisdom’s argument. 

Broad says: 


Let us begin with the two negative propositions Cats do not bark and Dragons do 
not exist. The first might be expressed, on the conditional interpretation, by the 
sentence “If there were any cats, none of them would bark.’’ On the instantial 
interpretation it might be expressed by the sentence “There are cats, and none 
of them bark.”’ Suppose you try to express the negative existential proposition 
in the same way. On the first alternative it would be expressed by the sentence 
“If there were any dragons, none of them would exist.’? On the second alter- 
native it would be expressed by the sentence “There are dragons, and none 


of them exist.’”’ Both these sentences are self-contradictory and meaningles 


1 John Wisdom, Jnterpretation and Analysis London, 1931), p. 62. 
2A. 3 Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic, 2d ed, (London, 1947 
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So, if you try to analyse negative existential propositions in the same way as 
negative characterizing propositions, you will find that they are all self- 
contradictory. But it is plain that Dragons do not exist is not self-contradictory. 
It is not only logically possible but is almost certainly true. 

Now consider the two affirmative propositions Cats scratch and Cats exist. 
On the conditional interpretation the former would be expressed by the sen- 
tence “If there were any cats, none of them would fail to scratch.’’ On the 
instantial interpretation it would be expressed by the sentence, ‘““There are 
cats, and none of them fail to scratch.’’ Suppose you try to express the affirm- 
ative existential proposition in the same way. On the first alternative it would 
be expressed by the sentence “If there were any cats, none of them would fail 
to exist.”” On the second alternative it would be expressed by the sentence 
**There are cats, and none of them fail to exist.’” Now both these sentences are 
mere platitudes. So, if you try to analyse affirmative existential propositions 
in the same way as affirmative characterizing propositions, you will find that 
they are all platitudes. But it is plain that Cats exist is not a mere platitude. It 
is a substantial proposition which might very well be doubted by a person 
who had never seen a cat. So it is certain that existential propositions need a 
different kind of analysis.* 


The context makes it clear that Broad means by “‘platitude”’ the same 
as Wisdom and Ayer mean by “‘tautology.”’ 

The argument of Wisdom, Ayer, and Broad involves two crucial 
theses which we hold to be mistaken: 


(1) If ‘‘exists”’ is treated as a predicate, then all affirmative existential 


(instantial) propositions become tautologies. 


’ 


(2) If ‘‘exists’’ is treated as a predicate, then all negative existential 


(instantial) propositions become self-contradictions. 

To substantiate these two theses, Wisdom and Broad offer translations 
of affirmative and negative existential propositions which are designed 
to expose the meaning these propositions would assume if “‘exists’’ 
were construed as a predicate. We hold that thesis (1) results from an 
incorrect translation of affirmative existential propositions and that 
thesis (2) results from a mistaken identification of a correct translation 
as a self-contradiction. 

Affirmative Existential Propositions. Categorical propositions in English 
frequently omit the quantifier, and sentences such as “Horses exist” 
and ‘‘Horses are herbivorous” are examples of this. It is left to the 


reader or hearer to understand whether the quantifier ‘“‘all’’ or the 


quantifier ‘‘some’’ is intended. In the sentence “Sharks are carnivo- 


rous’’ the quantifier “‘all” is presumably intended; whereas in the sen- 
tence ‘Sharks are present” the quantifier “some” probably would be 


correct. Likewise, in Wisdom’s examples the intended meanings are 


* (©. D. Broad, Religion, Philosophy and Psychical Research (London, 1953), 
pp. 182-183. 
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clearly “All horses are herbivorous” and ‘‘ Some horses exist.’’ The com- 
parison between ‘‘Horses are hebivorous’” and “Horses exist” is 
incorrect, therefore, not because “‘herbivorous” is a predicate and 


‘ 


‘exist’ is not a predicate but because one has the suppressed quantifier 


“all” and the other has the suppressed quantifier “‘some.”’ The attempt 
to render “Sharks are carnivorous” and “Sharks are present’? by the 
same logical schema would be equally incorrect and for the same 
reason. The proposition ‘‘All horses exist’? is indeed a truism, for it 
merely says that there are no nonexistent horses. When we say ‘‘Horses 
exist’ we do not generally mean to say that there are no nonexistent 
horses but rather that there are some existent ones. Wisdom’s transla- 
tion of “Horses exist’? may be schematized, using standard logical 
notation and letting ‘‘Ex’’ mean ‘“‘x exists”’: 
3) (x) (Hx. Ex. D Ex 
This is a tautology. But ‘“‘Some horses exist’? would be schematized: 
| %) (fx J kx 
This is not a tautology; it is equivalent to 
5) (qx) (Hx . Ex 
which implies 


6 yx) Hx. 


Negative Existential Propositions. According to Wisdom, if ‘‘exists”’ 


were a predicate “Horses do not exist’? would mean “If there exists 


anything which is a horse, it does not exist.’ Symbolizing the latter 
statement we have 

9) (x) (i. Bx. 2 Ex), 

which is equivalent to 

8) (x) (Hx D . Ex 3 Ex 
However, 

9) + Ex JD Ex . Ex; 
hence, (8) is equivalent to 

10 x Hx D lex 
which is not a contradiction but a synthetic formula. It is to be noted 
that (10) is the contradictory of (4) but not of (3). This is what we 
should expect, since “‘Horses exist’’ is the contradictory of ‘‘Hors« 
do not exist.’’ 

We have shown that affirmative existential propositions and negative 
existential propositions can be schematized by the formulas (4 
and (10). We have noted that (4) is not a formal tautology and (10 
is not a formal contradiction. It might be objected, however, that the 
predicate “k” is not a variable but an interpreted constant and that 


the tautological character of (4) and the self-contradictory character 
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of (10) appear when the meaning of “‘E” is taken into account. Ayer 
suggests that this is the case because “‘when we ascribe an attribute 


to a thing, we covertly assert that it exists.”’ That is, if “‘exists’’ were a 


predicate, the following formula would be an analytic consequence 


of its meaning regardless of what property “F”’ is taken to denote: 


(11) - (x) (Fx OD Ex 
But 

(12) - (x) (QF )Fx; 
therefore, 

(13) } (x)Ex. 

Formula (13) states merely that everything exists, or that it is not the 
case that there exist nonexistent entities. It states that the extension 
of “‘exists’’ is universal, and for extensional logic this constitutes a 
complete specification of the meaning of “exists.” Formula (13) may 
be taken as a semantic rule or a meaning postulate for ‘“‘exists.” 
Now (10) in conjunction with (13) implies 

(14) (x Hx, 
and (14) by itself implies (10). Hence in the presence of (13) as a 
postulate, (10) and (14) are logically equivalent. Furthermore, in the 
presence of (13), (6) implies (5), and hence, with (13) as a postulate, 
(5) and (6) are equivalent. The result, then, of introducing (13) as a 
meaning postulate for “exists” is to show that our formulas which 
schematize sentences using “‘exists’’ as a predicate are equivalent to 
the usual quantificational schematizations of the same sentences. 
Affirmative existential propositions do not become tautologies and 
negative existential propositions do not become self-contradictory 
when “‘exists”’ is taken as a predicate. 

If “exists” is regarded as a predicate affirmative and negative 
existential propositions become categorical propositions. So far we 
have adopted the Boolean interpretation of these propositions. Since 
Broad discusses the Aristotelian interpretation, however, we shall 
comment briefly on the effect of this interpretation upon the status 
of “exists” as a predicate. First, Broad has translated the affirmative 
existential proposition as an A proposition, and we have shown above 
that this translation is incorrect. ‘The correct translation of the affirm- 
ative existential proposition is an / proposition, and the Aristotelian and 
Boolean interpretations of the J proposition are identical. Second, 
Broad’s translation of the negative existential proposition as an 
E proposition is correct, and his statement that, on the Aristotelian 
interpretation, the negative existential proposition would become a 


contradiction if ‘‘exists’ were taken as a predicate is also correct. 
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The contradiction arises, however, not because “‘exists’” is not a 


predicate but because it is a necessarily universal predicate. It is a 


well-known fact that the Aristotelian interpretation of categorical 


propositions is inappropriate for propositions whose subject term is 
empty. From this fact it follows immediately that the Aristotelian 
interpretation is inappropriate for propositions whose predicate term 
is universal, for an £ proposition with a universal predicate term has an 
empty subject term. The Aristotelian interpretation of negative exis- 
tential propositions is therefore incorrect for the same reason that it is 
incorrect for propositions about round squares, dragons, and things 
which are self-identical. 

A question might be raised about the consistency of a logical system 
to which (13) has been added as a special postulate. This question 
is easily answered. The expression “‘Ex” could just as well have been 
introduced by explicit definition, for example, 

15) Ex ag: (x x 
With this definition, (13) becomes 

16 =) (x x), 
which is-a logical truth and can harmlessly be used in deductions. 

Objection might be raised against (13) and hence against our 
discussion of “exists” on the ground that (13) is untrue for the usual 
sense of “‘exists.”’ “‘Everything exists,” it might be argued, is false 
because there are lots of things, such as unicorns, which do not exist. 
The related formula (11) is also false, it might be continued, for 
statements such as “‘All horses exist” are not true. Pegasus, for example, 
is a horse which does not exist. Our answer to this kind of objection 
is basically that such considerations do not tend to show that there are 
things which do not exist because there are no such things as unicorns and 
Pegasus. Put in another way, our answer is that our postulate (13) 
does not say either that every intension has a nonnull extension, or 
that every idea corresponds to an existent entity, or that every con- 
ception in literature has a counterpart in reality. Perhaps it is well to 
recall that historically the issue of whether existence is a property has 
arisen in connection with attempts to prove the existence of God. 
Chose who say “God exists” or “There is a God” do not usually intend 
to assert merely that gods are mentioned in mythology and literature, 
or that someone has formed a conception of God. St. Anselm, at least, 
was perfectly clear on this point 

Summarizing our results, then, we have found that the objections 
of Wisdom, Ayer, and Broad against treating “‘exists’’ as a predicate 


are invalid. In fact we have shown that “exists”? can be consistently 
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treated as a predicate. As a predicate “‘exists’’ has special character- 
istics. It is necessarily universal, and as such it is a logical constant 
rather than a descriptive predicate. Furthermore it is a redundant 
predicate, as is shown by the equivalence between (4) and (6) and the 
equivalence between (10) and (14). But being a special kind of 
predicate is very different from not being a predicate at all. We must 
emphasize, however, two things we have not attempted. We have not 
attempted to prove that existence really is or really is not an attribute. 
We have merely attempted to consider the logical consequences of 
taking “exists” as a predicate, and we are not sure the question can 
profitably be pursued further. Also, we are not recommending that 
“exists’’ be treated as a predicate. The usual quantificational treatment 
of “exists” is perfectly satisfactory. 

Finally, we must consider whether treating “exists” as a predicate 
would give grounds for reinstating the ontological argument. We shall 
attempt to show that the answer is negative, and to do this we shall 
consider two different formulations. For purposes of this discussion 
we shall make the dubious assumption that the concept of a being than 


which no greater can be conceived is intelligible. We wish to show 


that even with such a concession, the ontological argument is still 
invalid. 


bet us first formulate the ontological argument as follows. If the 


concept of the greatest possible being does not include the predicate 
“exists,” then the concept of the greatest possible being is not the 
concept of the greatest possible being. For if the concept of the greatest 
possible being did not include “‘exists,”’ then a new concept could be 
formulated identical with the first, except that it would include 
“exists”; and this would be a concept of an even greater being. Since 
our first premise is a conditional with a contradictory consequent, the 
antecedent of this conditional must be logically false. Hence its 
negation, ““Uhe concept of the greatest possible being must include the 
predicate ‘exists’,’”” must be truce. So far, assuming the intelligibility 
of the concept of the greatest possible being, the argument is sound. 
But we must examine the meaning of the conclusion thereby established. 
‘To say that the concept of the greatest possible being involves “‘exists’ 
means that having the property of being the greatest possible being 
(God) implies having the property of existing. This would seem to be 
a reasonable rendering of the thesis that God’s essence implies his 
existence. But we had no need of the ontological argument to prove 
this point. This is merely an instance of the analytic formula (11), 
which may be rendered “If anything is a greatest possible being, then 
, 
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it exists” or “All perfect beings exist.’’ This analysis of the ontological 
argument seems to be the same as that given by Broad.* The conclusion 


of this argument is perfectly analogous with statements like “All horses 


exist.” If we hold, as seems reasonable, that forming a conception 


involves at least listing some properties, then we see that every con- 
ception involves the predicate “exists.” Thus not only God’s essence 
but every essence implies existence. Letting “‘Gx”’ mean “x is a god” 
we may formulate the conclusion to this form of the argument as 
follows: 
17) (x) (Gx D Ex). 
But the fool who says in his heart, ““There is no God”’ is not involved in 
a contradiciton, for he does not assert 
(18) {X) Gx J Ex), 
which means ‘““There exist nonexistent gods.’’ Rather, he holds 

19) (x) (Gx D Ex), 
which means “‘No gods exist.’” Formulas (17) and (19) are not contra- 
dictories; they are contraries which together imply 

(20) (x Gx. 

Contraries are incompatible only in those cases in which the subject 
class is not null. Since this is precisely the point at issue—in this case, 
whether there is a God—we cannot argue from the truth of ‘‘All gods 
exist’’ to the falsity of “‘No gods exist.” For the same reason it is 
incorrect to argue from the truth of “All gods exist” to the truth of 
“Some gods exist.”’ The fool also holds “All gods exist,’ and therefore 
his conception of God includes “‘exists’” and is the same conception 
as St. Anselm’s, but they differ on whether the conception applies to 
any entity. To conceive of God, or anything else for that matter, as 
nonexistent would be to form a conception which contains no attri- 
butes whatever, and this conception would be no conception at all. 
Thus the fool cannot be accused of maintaining that a conception 
which is not a conception of the greatest possible being is a conception 
of the greatest possible being. He is not that foolish. 

Now let us consider a second formulation of the ontological argu- 
ment. If the being than whom nothing greater can be conceived does 
not exist, then that being is not the being than whom nothing greater 
can be conceived, for a greater can be conceived, namely, one that 
exists. The consequent of this statement is a contradiction; therefore, 
the denial of the ~~ tecedent is true. The denial of the antecedent 


asserts that the beiny in question exists. ‘his form of the argument also 


* Op. cit., p. 180. 
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is unsound, and the error consists in the assertion of the major premise, 


which is untrue. Grant that a being than whom nothing greater can be 
conceived does not exist. It does not follow from this that such a 
being is and is not conceived as the greatest. For, by hypothesis, he is 
conceived as that than whom there is nothing greater. Of the ante- 
cedent, ““The being conceived as the greatest does not exist,” the legit- 
imate consequent is “The being conceived as the greatest is not in 
fact the greatest’; and this consequent is not a contradiction. Futher- 
more, we are not warranted in saying that because the being conceived 
as the greatest is not in fact the greatest, it is possible to conceive of a 
greater than the one we initially conceived. For we conceived it as 
having all perfections (including existence). 

The treatment of “exists” as a predicate does not, therefore, render 
the ontological argument valid. If anything, it helps to clarify the 
invalidity of the argument. Those philosophers who have criticized the 
ontological argument on the ground that existence is not an attribute 
may have chosen an unfortunate formulation for the correct thesis 
that “‘exists’’ is a redundant predicate. 

GEORGE NAKHNIKIAN 
Wayne State University 

Wes.Ley C. SALMON 
Brown University 
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FAITH, TRINITY, INCARNATION. Vol. I of The Philosophy of the 
Church Fathers. By Harry AustryN Wo.rson. Cambridge, Mass., 


Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. xxix, 635. $10.00. 


This book is the first volume of the third part of that tremendous 
work in which Professor Wolfson proposes to trace the ‘‘Philoni¢ 
philosophy” from its origins in Plato (Part I )to its terminus in Spinoza 
(Part ?—this will be a “revised and expanded edition” of his two- 
volume book published in 1934: The Philosophy of Spinoza). Aside from 
the book on Spinoza only the two volumes on Philo (Part IL of the 
total work) have heretofore been written; the new part of which this 
present book is the first volume is thus the third of the total work, 
whose title is Structure and Growth of Philosophic Systems from Plato to 
Spinoza. Wolfson has yet to write his introductory part on Plato and 
the precursors. of Philo, as well as all the other parts embracing the 
seventeen centuries between Plato and Spinoza: the whole range of 
medieval. Jewish, Arabic, and Latin-Christian philosophy! Few 
individuals in our dav have ventured upon so enormous a task, and 
few (or, indeed, who else ?) possess Wolfson’s formidable erudition and 
remarkable command of the various tongues. It is surely to be hoped 
that this great work can be completed and that that fabled knowledge 
of the Jewish, Arabic, and Christian scholastics may finally be spread 
upon the printed page. 

In a sense true criticism of Wolfson’s work must await its completion. 
This is especially true of the present book on the Church Fathers 
which is only a first volume dealing with the Faith-Reason problem, 
the doctrine of God, and the doctrine of Christ’s nature (‘‘Faith, 
Trinity, Incarnation’’) and therefore not dealing with the other major 
aspects of patristic philosophy: the doctrines of man, history, salvation, 
the sacraments, and so on. Still we can speak, with proper reservations, 
about what Wolfson has done. And here we must bear in mind that 


he is clearly expounding a thesis which is a quite original or even 


unique interpretation of seventeen centuries of philosophizing. Does 


it, we must ask, make sense as we can begin to descry it? Is it, in short, 
true ? 
The thesis in brief is that the Philonic philosophy “dominated 


European thought” for “‘well-nigh seventeen centuries” until it was 
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“pulled down” by Spinoza (Philo, II, 459-460). Wolfson, in other 
words, believes not only that Philo was the first to combine Jewish 
“faith” with Greek “‘reason” in a general philosophical system but 
also that his actual systern dominated his successors. His book on 
Philo purports to show what the system is; the present book on the 
Fathers shows where they followed it and where they diverged from 
it. Presumably he will later show the same for the Jewish, Arabic, and 
Christian scholastics. 

I cannot here do justice even to this single volume, let alone the vast 
opus of which it is only Part III, Volume I. I must, however, assert 
at the outset that, so far as [ understand it, I cannot accept Wolfson’s 
thesis. I do not believe that Philo has a system of the sort Wolfson 
expounds, that he was anything like as influential as Wolfson thinks, 
or that the Church Fathers (I shall in prudence pass over the scho- 


“ec 


lastics) followed the “Philonic philosophy” save in certain limited 
respects—unless “‘following”’ is interpreted to mean simply that they, 
like Philo, were putting Jewish ideas into a Greek philosophical 
dress. In a broader and more fundamental sense, I see three cardinal 
errors in Wolfson’s approach: he fails to grasp the basic character of 
Jewish mythos or thought in either the Old Testament or the New 


Testament; he likewise fails to grasp the basic character of either 


Philo’s or the Fathers’ Platonism; and above all he fails to grasp the 


profundity and depth of the conflict between the two. 

In effect Wolfson’s treatment of Philo and the Fathers is based on 
their treatment of certain essential “principles of the religion of 
Scripture” (Philo, 1, 164-165; Philosephy of the Church Fathers, 1, 80-81) ; 
and the Fathers, according to Wolfson, uphold six of Philo’s eight 
principles (the existence of God, the unity of God, divine Providence, 
the creation of the world, the existence of incorporeal ideas, the 
revelation of the Law). They reject his belief in two principles (the 
unity of the world and the eternity of the Law). Wolfson then tries 
to show (in both the Philo and to a considerable extent in this book) 
that these are essential keys to both Philonic and Christian “religious 
philosophy.” But this seems to me a schema which just misses the 
major problems and, more than that, leads to downright misinter- 
pretation. 

For Wolfson sees these principles as in part at least a Scriptural 
faith to which Greek philosophy is the “Shandmaid’’; thus Spinoza in 
his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus could “emancipate” philosophy from 
this position of bondage by denying revelation or Scriptural faith. 
Actually the situation, it seems to me, is quite as much the other 
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way around: both Philo and the Fathers in large part made Scriptural 


faith the handmaid of Greek philosophy. This in fact is the key to a 


great deal of the trouble both in the overt heresy and in much of the 
so-called orthodoxy of the period. Or put in another way: neither 
Greek “philosophy” nor Jewish-Christian-Moslem ‘faith’? was really 
experiential or rational-experimental like any modern science; 
both made many unverifiable assertions; neither can be truly called 
more credible or rational than the other. The trouble consisted in the 
essential incompatibility of their basic premises. What, it seems to me, 
Spinoza did when he discarded “Scriptural faith” in the sense in which 
it had heretofore been held was to facilitate greatly the making of a 
consistent philosophy. Yet it seems to me (among, of course, many 
others) that this consistency was not necessarily a mark of any particular 
truth: his philosophy is in many aspects a quite speculative or arbitrary 
construction. In other words, I sense in Wolfson’s whole approach a 
highly oversimplified view of “Scriptural faith” as a kind of myth 
from which reason was released by Spinoza. Wolfson thus writes of 
Philo and the Fathers as if they were kept from writing true philosophy 
simply by their belief in the truth of Scripture. He quite fails to see 
them as engaged in a titanic battle of opposed ideas which they could 
reconcile only by all sorts of devices (some of course preposterous 
from any modern perspective) but which nevertheless are still genuine 
ideas for many by no means stupid men of our own time also; and 
which still therefore demand reconciliation today. In fact we can say 
that the new critical approach to Scripture (which Spinoza really 
inaugurated) has in no sense eliminated the “faith” for which Scripture 
stands. The present debate over Rudolf Bultmann’s demythologizing 
of Christianity is surely an indication of the vivid contemporaneity 
of the problem. 

Let me try to illustrate this point by a brief survey of a few of the 
major theses of Wolfson’s work. It consists of four long sections: ‘‘ Faith 


’ 


and Reason”; “The Trinity, the Logos and the Platonic Ideas’’; 
“The Three Mysteries” (i.e., the generation or birth, the Trinity and the 
Incarnation); ““The Anathematized”’ (i.e., formal heresies). Wolfson’s 
method is to treat each topic separately in a rigorously logical way. 
The great disadvantage of this approach is that he thereby loses sight 
of the actual, historical, chronological movement of ideas and, above 
all, of the scope and integrity of the thinkers (e.g., Origen, Nyssa, 
Augustine 

The first section or part (‘Faith and Reason’’) contains a great 


number of important matters, but I prefer here to concentrate dis- 
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cussion on the later sections. | am more than doubtful of many asser- 
tions: for example, that Jesus insisted on the oral law of the Pharisees 
(p. 2), that Paul “‘can be shown to have been influenced by Philo” 
(p. 9), that the Apostolic Fathers “followed in the footsteps of Paul’’ 
(p. 11), the view of Irenaeus on p. 14 f. In all these cases Wolfson must 
know that he has a mass of present contemporary scholarship against 
him. The discussion of Philonic allegory (here there can be no doubt 
at all of Philo’s influence on later Christian allegory) does not seem to 
me to distinguish types of Scriptural interpretation with anything 
like sufficient precision. Most important, Wolfson does not seem to 
differentiate sufficiently between the “typology” of Paul, Melito, 
Irenaeus, and so on and the full-fledged allegory of Philo and Origen. 
Even Origen’s “allegory” is not wholly Philonic, as Jean Daniélou 
(Origéne) has well shown. Finally, the distinction between Origen’s 
“single-faith” and Clement’s ‘“‘double-faith” theory seems to me very 
tenuous. On the positive side, Wolfson’s comparison of Jewish midrashic 
and Philonic allegory (pp. 31 f.) is very helpful and illuminating. In 
general the section is full of erudition and insight: I cannot, however, 
refrain from wishing that Wolfson had paid more attention to the 


literature on the New ‘Testament, Paul, Irenaeus, Origen, and so 


forth, at least to the extent of defending his more clearly idiosyncratic 


opinions. 

Part II (‘“The Trinity, the Logos, and the Platonic Ideas’’) lays the 
groundwork for the long section (Part III) on the three mysteries, 
especially the Trinitarian and Christological questions. Here Wolfson 
discusses at length the Pauline and Johannine beliefs as to the pre- 
existence of the Son and the Holy Spirit. I think on the whole his 
views here are well presented and quite plausible, though personally 
I expected and missed a fuller discussion of the background of the 
pre-existent “Son of Man”’ in later Judaism as in, for example, Sigmund 
Mowinckel’s great book He That Cometh. What seems to me most 
questionable, however, is Wolfson’s distinction between what he 
calls the “twofold-stage”’ and the “single-stage”? theory of the Logos 
(Chapter XII): that is, that in the Apologists (as in Philo) the Logos 
was pre-existent first as in God’s mind and second as an independent 
creature prior to the creation of the world (the twofold-stage theory) ; 
whereas Irenaeus, Origen, and the later Fathers conceived of him as 
always existent outside the Father (the single-stage theory). Wolfson’s 
essential error here is a failure to perceive that what he calls the 
“double-stage theory” is really only a form of subordinationism, 


‘ 


whereas what he calls the “‘single-stage theory”’ is either some form of 
gle-stag 
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Sabellianism or of later (i.c., Athanasian and _post-Athanasian) 
orthodoxy. (Actually the correspondence is very loose; | think Wolfson 
wholly misunderstands the theology of Irenaeus.) This error effectively 
vitiates his entire discussion of the Trinitarian problem in Part III. 
Furthermore, it is an error which goes back to his earlier exegesis of 
Philo. ‘This is, it seems to me, the most fundamental weakness of this 


book and perhaps of his whole system. 


The question goes back to the fundamental problem of what the 


iad . . , . . - 
Philonic Logos really is. In Volume I of his Philo (p. 286; also p. 276 f.) 


Wolfson tries to refute the view that the Logos is one of the intermedi- 
aries between the material world and the immaterial, perfect God. 
For example, he dismisses Philo’s flat statement to this effect in De spec. 
I, 329, on the ground that it refers to powers which are “‘immanent,”’ 
not “prior” (to creation); and he even thinks (how I cannot under- 
stand) that this is the “only”? passage in Philo “in which Philo would 
seem to speak of the powers as intermediaries” (p. 296). Here I cannot 
go into the detailed exegesis of Philo: suffice it to say that Wolfson 
here disagrees with all other exegetes of Philo of whom I know (ef. the 
view of H. Leisegang in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, xx, 1, col. 51 
To put the matter simply, the main reason (or at least a reason), as 
I can only see it, why Philo postulates a Logos and other subordinate 
powers is to preserve his platonized Deity from contact with baser 
things. The Logos is an intermediary between the Deity (or ageneti 
perfection) and matter (or genetic imperfection). The fact that he 
existed prior to creation does not in any way affect his mediatorial 
function. Clearly Philo does not thereby deny the omnipotence of 
God; but God in fact prefers to act through his powers. The Logos is 
God’s efficient subordinate and mediator. He can mediate because 
he is not the perfection of God and thus stands between God and 
the vastly more imperfect material creation. This idea is of course a 
commonplace of the Middle Platonism whence Philo got it, and despite 
his partially Biblical or Hebraic conception of God, he still retains it 
The Apologists also adopted (very likely from Philo himself) the 
notion of the mediatory Logos who, as mediator, is necessarily subor- 
dinate to God, that is, is definitely not the full, perfect, agenetic Deity 
One of the most striking expressions of this idea is Justin’s Dralogus (56 
“No one,’ 


says Justin here, ‘“‘with even the slightest intelligence would dare to 


where Justin is clearly using Philo’s De Abrahamo (22-23 


assert that the Creator and Father of all things left his super-celestial 
realms to make himself visible in a little spot of earth.” This idea was 


taken from the Apologists by Origen, who stressed the subordination 
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of the Logos in the strongest terms. In Comm. in Joan., xiii, 25 Origen 
States that great as is the distance of the Logos from all creatures, 
his distance from God the Father is incommensurably greater (od 
avyKkpwetas Kat’ oddev T@ Tratpi). And this view prevailed even among 
Origen’s orthodox critics: the subordinationism, for example, of 
Methodius (martyred 311) is absolutely clearcut. 

It is of course true that before Arius the consequences of subordina- 
tionism were mitigated by various devices—notably the attempt to 
describe the Logos as begotten rather than made and as an offshoot rather 
than a simple artifact or created thing. In Origen the doctrine of his 
eternal begetting has much the same effect. Wolfson’s error here is to 
consider only these mitigating passages while passing over all the 
subordinationist passages. On the whole it is clear that for the Apolo- 
gists the Logos is not God but a subordinate mediator. Otherwise his 
economical role as mediator or go-between would have been quite 
impossible. He is mediator because and only because he is not God the 
Father. 

The only other view of the Logos which made any logical sense was 
the one adumbrated by Irenaeus, though not spelled out by him with 
the precision of the later and heretical Marcellus of Ancyra. In this 
view the whole Trinity was conceived of economically, that is, as 
different manifestations or “hands” of one God under different con- 
ditions and for different economical or historical purposes. The 
distinctions of the three persons were not necessary or actual before 
the creation and will not be necessary after the Eschaton or End of 
the historical order: God, so to speak, resumes his perfect unitary 
nature after having temporarily taken other forms for specific purposes. 
Here Wolfson could, it seems to me, have read Friedrich Loofs with 
great profit. 

But this became clear to Christian thought only in the early fourth 
century. The distinction of three persons or Aypostasets in one substance 
or ousia was the formula which doomed subordinationism and media- 
tionism on the one hand and modalistic or economical monarchianism 
on the other. Orthodoxy was the resultant of the great controversies 
stirred up by Arius (and his later defenders, Aectius and Eunomius 
on the one hand and by Marcellus of Ancyra and his defenders on the 
other. Athanasius delivered the coup de grace to the formerly prevailing 
notion of a subordinate and mediatory Logos (whether “‘eternally 
begotten’? or not). 

All this Wolfson seems to ignore. He writes, in fact, as if the Apolo- 


gists and Origen were fully orthodox even in the later Cappadocian 
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sense. Certainly no other conclusion can be deduced from his statement 
pp. 310-311) that Justin, Theophilus, and Hippolytus corrected Philo 
by asserting the eguality of Father and Son-Logos, er that Justin’s 
assertion that the Son is distinct from the Father in “‘number’’ but 
not “in thought” or “in name only” constituted “‘from now [i.e., 
Justin’s time] the orthodox view” (p. 310). On pages 321-322 he 
attributes to Origen a view of the hypostasets and ousia identical with 
the later orthodox formula! On page 332 he summarizes thus: ‘The 
orthodox view of the Trinity, the beginning of which we have already 
met with in the Apologists, has thus been reaflirmed by Origen and 
Tertullian in philosophic terminology.” Furthermore, the whole 
tenor of Wolfson’s discussion bears out the view quoted. Just as he did 
in the case of Philo and his Hellenizing of Judaism, Wolfson seems to 
overlook altogether the Platonizing or Hellenizing of Christian 
theology in the Fathers before Athanasius: to him Arianism, Sabellian- 
ism, and the other heresies seem to be mere appendages to the main 
stream of orthodoxy which he finds even in Origen. His concern is 
thus only with the philosophical terminology by which orthodoxy was 
expressed-——especially with the finespun and hardly logical arguments 
by which Basil, for example, tried to reconcile the separateness of the 
persons with the unity of the substance. 

Wolfson’s discussion of the Incarnation reveals a quite similar 
failure to grasp the central significance of the Monophysite and 
Nestorian questions. Nothing in the very long chapter on this topic 
pp. 364-493) adds to our understanding of how and why Monoph- 
ysitism became the central issue of fifth- and sixth-century Eastern 
Christianity. He treats the question by listing the five (Aristotelian 
and Stoic) types of physical union (of body and soul) and showing 
what role they played in the various theories of the two natures in one 
personality. In this there is much that is interesting; but again what is 
lacking is any sense of the real issue at stake, that is, whether theosis 
or salvation) involves the surrender or preservation of human person- 
ality. He also fails to see the relation here of the ‘Trinitarian and 
Christological questions. In this connection I would call particular 
attention to the discussion of Apollinaris and Eutyches (pp. 433 { 

The final part (IV ‘“The Anathematized”) on Gnosticism and the 
heresies seems to me very curiously placed. What is gained by putting 
the Gnostics and heretics by themselves and out of context with the 
development of orthodoxy? I think little; while, on the other hand, 
much is lost by isolating them. Here again I must refrain from the 


detailed comment this part ot the book invites; I found my greatest 
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quarrel with the treatment of Arius and Paul of Samosata. The 
account of Gnosticism is rather. admirably condensed and stated, 
though exasperating in its systematic omission of all but the strictly 
theological and Christological aspects of the Gnostic systems. How 
can they be done justice in this way ? 

In summary, Wolfson seems to me to have imposed a quite arbitrary 
thesis on material which contradicts it at almost every essential point. 
The real story is not one of philosophy acting as the “handmaid”’ of 
Scriptural faith. It is on the contrary the far more dramatic story of the 
struggle between two faiths which clashed at all the crucial spots: 
the nature of God, the meaning of the created world, the destiny of 
man, the significance of history, and the nature of salvation. Philo 
remained faithful to certain elements of his Jewish heritage, but his 
almost limitless capacity for allegorical interpretation opened a wide 
door to the Platonization of both Judaism and Christianity. What 
protected Christianity against the extremes of such allegorization (as 
we see it, ¢.g., in Origen) was in part the creeds backed by the episco- 
pate and the Bible. But at all the great moments (the heydays of 
Gnosticism, Arianism, Monophysitism) a deep and fundamental 
feeling for the Biblical faith reasserted itself. Orthodoxy’s attempts 
to put this feeling into correct formulae were in general very defective 
and usually both illogical and paradoxical. Here philosophy was used 
in a quite superficial way, but what really mattered was the protection 
of the faith against philosophy as then known. To see the Fathers as 
producing only a pastiche of revealed and_natural-philosophical 
elements, each of which was, so to speak, already there from the 
beginning, is to miss the very human and excitingly dramatic reality. 
What we have is indeed no unitary “Philonic philosophy” but a 
dynamic clash of ideas. 

Wolfson’s book remains a mine of information and a monument of 
erudition. But it is utterly idiosyncratic. On the whole it seems to me 
that the soundest originality can come only from a careful attempt to 
go beyond one’s predecessors while heeding what they have to say. 


It is precisely this that Wolfson does not do. 


Brooks OTs 
Hobart College 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. By WHucues 
Lesianc. New York, John Wiley and Sons, 1955. Pp. xii, 244. 


$4.75. 


Professor Leblanc has written a very usable text for courses in logic. 
The contents are as follows: an Introduction (which distinguishes two 
senses of “logic”: “logic,” as “the framework of all descriptive lan- 
guages” is the logic dealt with in the book, while “‘logic,”’ as the “‘study 
of all descriptive languages” includes metalogic and “‘metascience’’), 
a chapter on sentential logic (Chapter I), a chapter on quantificational 
logic (Chapter II), a chapter on the logistic method as applied to 
sentential and quantificational logic (Chapter III), a chapter on 
identity, classes, and relations (Chapter IV), and a chapter on “‘sample 
syntax’ (Chapter V). The last-mentioned chapter discusses the usual 
metaquestions of consistency, completeness, and decidability. 

Chapters I and II together would constitute an excellent in- 
troductory course in symbolic logic. One might obtain an intermediate 
course by including Chapters III] and IV, and an advanced course 
could well cover the whole book. (A list of errata may be found in the 
review of this book in the Journal of Symbolic Logic.) 

There is no doubt that Leblanc has produced a good _ book. 
The chief objection to it is of a general character. Recent elementary 
texts in logic tend either not to mention the logistic method or to 
discuss it only after one hundred or two hundred pages of other material 
have been covered (so that it is likely to be omitted in the introductory 
course). This seems to me to be extremely sad. For one thing, it is the 
logistic method—that is, the study of logical problems via the con- 
struction of a formalized language'—which is really characteristic of 
modern logic. Yet all the recent logic texts produced by philosophers 
adopt one of two other approaches. 

Either the computational approach is stressed (that is, truth tables, 
Venn diagrams, syllogistic rules, and so on), or the semantical approach 
is stressed (as in the present book and as in W. V. Quine’s Methods of 
Logic). In the latter case the logical formulas are treated as metalogical 
“schemata,” or symbolic “‘placeholders”’ for English sentences (strictly 
speaking, one should say for sentences in an artificial language which 
bears some resemblance to English and also some resemblance to the 
Principia Mathematica) ; logically valid formulas are identified as those 


that serve as “placeholders” only for true sentences in this artificial 


1 The term is borrowed from A. Church: Introduction to Mathematical Logu 
(Princeton, 1956), I, 56. 
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English; logical implication is identified with validity of the material 
conditional; and so forth. 

By contrast, I should like to see a text in which the possibility of 
identifying formulas as well formed or not by purely syntactical 
means, of identifying proofs as sound or not also by purely syntactical 
means, and of identifying (at least some) valid formulas by a syntactical 
criterion (being the last line of a proof) is stressed from the beginning. 
I think it would be worth while to study logic in this way, via the 
construction of an artificial language, even if one covered only the 
propositional calculus. I think that this would not only be more 
characteristic of modern logic but would be of more philosophic 
significance than mastering a larger mass of special notations, exercises 
in translating English into symbols, lists of valid formulas, and so on. 

What the student remembers from a logic course are not the details 
of the course but a few basic concepts. I fear that what he remembers 
from the usual logic course is a miscellany of such facts as, perhaps, 
the definitions of the “horseshoe” and the universal quantifier and the 
fact that conditionals with false antecedents are true (or perhaps valid ? 
I am sure he does not quite recollect which). I think it would be to 
the good if instead the one concept he retained from an introductory 
course in logic were the concept of a formal system. 

A second objection to recent introductory texts in logic is this: 
their technical vocabulary is much too complex. I am sure that 


anyone, and particularly an introductory student, will find it difficult 


to keep straight the large number of technical expressions that 
Leblanc employs. Thus one encounters statements of this sort (p. 81 

“R6 may be used to deduce from a statement ¢ a relettering & thereof, 
or to deduce from a quasi-statement ¢ a relettering ys thereof.’ All 
questions of style aside, the preceding sentence requires one to keep 


‘ 


straight three different technical terms: “‘statement,” “‘quasi-state- 


‘ 


ment,” and “relettering.”’ (Incidentally, not one of the technical 
terms in the quoted sentence is used in a standard sense; thus it would 
be as unintelligible to a professional logician as to an introductory 
student, if not more so!) 

Indeed, in these respects D. Hilbert and W. Ackermann’s Mathemai- 
wal Logic is ideal. I would strongly recommend the first two chapters 
of the latter book as the basis for a standard introductory course in 
logic, except for the nonstandard set of symbols they employ. The 


following is a fairly typical explanation in Mathematical Logic: 


It should be noted that different combinations of the fundamental connectives 
may have the same meaning, 1.c., express the same truth-function. Thus 
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~~ p has the same meaning as pf; the double negative is the same as the 
affirmative. In fact ~ ~ pf, just like p, yields the value 7 when T is substituted 
for p, and the value F when F is substituted for ». Combinations such as these 
with the same meaning will be called ‘‘equivalent’’ in what follows [p. 6; 
I have standardized the notation]. 

I suspect that an introductory text written for philosophy students 
would express the same thought in somewhat the following way: 
It should be noted that different sentential schemata may have the property 
that they always receive the same truth value when corresponding statements 


are put in place of corresponding sentential letters. Thus ““~ ~ p”’ always 


receives the same truth value as “‘p.”’ In fact, when a true sentence is put for 


“ec 


the sentential dummy “‘p” in “~~ ~ ,”’ a true sentence results; and when a 


false sentence is put for the sentential dummy “‘p”’ in ““~ ~ p,”’ a false sentence 
results. Sentential schemata such as these, which always receive the same 
truth value, will be called ‘‘equivalent”’ in what follows. 

To see how Leblanc manages the same idea, see pages 14, 15, and 
16 of his text. 

My final objection is of a technical nature. The following is Professor 

Leblanc’s definitions of quantificational validity: 
We have seen above that certain sentential schemata .. . have only true 
instances. Similarly, certain quantificational schemata . . . have only true 
instances. As we called the former schemata sententially valid and called their 
instances sententially true, so we shall call the latter schemata quantificationally 
valid and call their instances quantificationally true |p. 66}. 

Whereas the definition of sentential validity is acceptable (because, 
as Quine remarks, “‘Even the poorest language has a true statement and 
a false one’’), the definition of quantificational validity is unsatisfactory 

cf. Quine’s Methods of Logic, pp. 94-95. The remark just quoted is 
from page 95). The intended meaning of quantificational validity 
might be roughly expressed by the following definition: “‘A formula F 
is valid if it comes out true under every assignment of extensions to 
its predicate letters.’ This definition is set theoretic; whereas the 
definition in terms of truth of instances is “‘nominalistic.”’ But the 
nominalistic definition does not in general agree with the set theoretic 
and the latter is surely the standard notion of validity in quantification 
theory). Thus if a formula is invalid (false in some nonempty universe, 
under some assignment of classes as extensions to the predicate letters), 


it may still possess “‘only true instances’’—depending on what de- 


scriptive language may have been Chosen as the object language. If 


the object language includes Peano arithmetic, then indeed the two 
definitions agree: but the proof of this statement requires a complicated 
analysis of the proof of the Skolem-Lowenheim theorem (cf. S.C. 


Kleene, Introduction to Metamathematics, Theorem 38, p. 398). Thus 
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one is never justified in simply defining quantificational validity as 
“truth of all instances.” 

The reason that the agreement of the two definitions is nontrivial 
(if it exists) even in the case of a language with an infinite domain of 
individuals is simply (as Quine remarks) that the number of classes of 
individuals always outruns the number of open sentences in the lan- 
guage. Thus it is even surprising that there should be a language 
(Peano arithmetic) such that “truth under every interpretation”’ (in 
the set theoretic sense of interpretation) can be identified with ‘truth 


of every instance” (in that language). 


HiLary PuTNAM 
Princeton University 


APPLIED LOGIC. By W. W. Lirrte, W. H. Wirson, and W. E, 
Moore. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1955. Pp. 351. $4.00. 


A fair evaluation of a text can be made only in the light of the 
objectives of the author. The stated objectives of the authors in writing 
Applied Logic suggest a brief preliminary discussion of current trends in 
introductory logic texts. 

There is an increasingly large number of texts which are elementary 
in the sense that they presuppose no prior course in logic. However, 
all elementary logic texts are by no means genuine alternatives for the 
same course. In fact, they reflect an extraordinary variety of views 
regarding both the appropriate objectives and the appropriate content 
for a first course in logic. : 

The majority of introductory logic texts may be grouped into two 
nearly exclusive classes. The texts in one class present the basic 
elements and techniques involved in the specialized field of symbolic 
logic. In content most of the texts in the other group follow a tradition 
stemming from the Port Royal Logic first published in 1662. Para- 
doxically, the differences between these contemporary texts and the 
Port Royal Logic reflect developments in nearly every field except 
that of logic. The philosophic presuppositions of the Port Royal 
Logic were thoroughly Cartesian. With the abandonment of Cartesian 
metaphysics, epistemology, and psychology, traditional topics have 
been reinterpreted and justified from many different points of view. 

Texts of the traditional type also vary widely in the relative emphasis 
placed on two different objectives: the development of practical skill 
in the use of logical principles and the understanding of the principles 
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to be used. Unfortunately, knowledge of the principles of logic does not 
automatically change a student’s habits of thought. Nor does the ability 
to apply certain rules require or automatically produce any under- 
standing of the justification for those rules. The relative emphasis 
on skill and understanding appears to be in part at least a function of 
the role a course in logic is expected to play in the college curriculum. 
The emphasis on understanding seems to decrease as the role of the 
course in the curriculum is generalized. 

Applied Logic “is the outgrowth of long experimentation with a 
course in effective thinking, which has been for nineteen years an 
integral part of the program of general education at the University 
of Florida” (p. v). The emphasis is almost entirely on the development 
of intellectual skills which the student can put to practical use in solving 
the problems of life. For this purpose the traditional treatment of 
both deduction and induction has been greatly simplified. In addition, 


‘ 


nearly a fourth of the text has been devoted to “subjective factors”’ 
to aid the student in problems of personal adjustment. 

The authors maintain that effective thinking is far too complex to 
be dealt with satisfactorily as a mere adjunct to other courses and that 
a special course is as important as a basic course in English. We have 
no quarrel with this position. We wonder, however, whether it is 
necessary even in a course in general education to simplify the treat- 
ment of deduction to the point where “testing categorical arguments 
is like fielding in baseball” (p. 80). Given the assumption that such 
simplification is necessary and given the objectives of the authors, 
Applied Logic is clearly written and effectively organized. Illustrations 
are well chosen, and the text is amply supplied with relevant exercises 
that students should find plausibly realistic. 

The extent to which a theoretical justification of the rules of valid 
inference should be presented in an introductory logic text is a moot 
question. But it should not be too much to ask that the content of a 
logic text be logically coherent and free from equivocation. In this 
text the basic concepts required for a discussion of deduction and 
induction are first defined in psychological terms. The distinction 
between valid and invalid arguments, however, requires a shift to a 
logical interpretation of the same terms. The resulting difficulties may 
be illustrated briefly as follows. 

‘Premises are ideas, convictions, beliefs, or assumptions which one 
uses in thinking. . . . The mental process by which a conclusion is 


drawn from one or more premises is called an inference. . . . . ‘Vhe 


yroduct of your inference is your conclusion’’ (p. 66). Given this 
luct of your inf is your lusi 66). Giv th 
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definition of inference as a mental process and the analysis of the 


process into psychological units such as beliefs or convictions and the 
product of the process, it is appropriate to identify the relation between 
premises and conclusion as a psychological relation. This appears to 
be done in saying, “An inference is valid when and only when the 
premises force the conclusion” (p. 67). But if the word “‘force”’ is given 
this psychological interpretation, the usual distinction between valid 
and invalid inference is lost, for ‘fallacies are often more convincing 
than facts” (p. 5 

After the psychological analysis of inference leading up to the defini- 
tion of validity, a shift is made in the very next sentence to a logical 
interpretation. “To put it another way, an inference is valid when the 
conclusion necessarily follows from the premises” (p. 67). This shift is 
further evidenced in the analysis of premises used to justify syllogistic 
rules of validity. For example: “One type of premise consists of two 
terms and one or more connective words. A term is the name of an 
object, or idea, or class of objects or ideas” (p. 68). This may be an 
appropriate analysis of a sentence which expresses an idea or is the 
object of belief or even of disbelief or doubt. But it is quite inappropriate 
to analyze an idea or belief in the sense of a psychological unit in a 
mental process into a combination of two names for ideas plus a con- 
nective word. 

It is indeed difficult to find a satisfactory formulation of the relation 
between the principles of validity and their use or abuse in actual 
arguments. Even in the simplest treatment, however, equivocal use 


of basic terms is not conducive to effective thinking about the problem. 


Joun W. Biytu 


Hamilton College 


LUDWIG WITTIGENSTEIN: TRACTATUS LOGICO-PHILO- 
SOPHICUS. Testo originale, versione italiana a fronte, introduzion 
critica e note a cura di G. C. M. Corompo, S. J. Fratelli Bocca, 


Milano-Roma, 1954. Pp. 319. i. 3000. 


At long last there has appeared a really scholarly edition of 
Wittgenstein’s Tractatus. Father Colombo’s translation is in itself a 
distinguished piece of work; its quality comes out in the very first line, 
where der Fall ist is rendered accade, suggesting accident as Fall suggests 
Kufall. Colombo has chosen a good set of renderings for Wittgenstein’s 
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semantical terms (tabulated on pp. 292-293) and has carefully adhered 
to his choices. 

I have only two important criticisms here. (a) I do not much like the 
renderings of Sachverhalt (fatto atomico) and sich verhalten (unirsi). Vhe 
former is specially misleading and, in spite of precedent, ought to have 
been avoided; if only because all facts are the case, ex vi termini, whereas 
of Sachverhalten some are the case (bestehen) and some not the case 


compare 2.04-2.06. G. Kreisel once suggested ‘elementary state” 


for Sachverhalt, a far better rendering than “‘atomic fact’; perhaps 


Colombo’s great resourcefulness in matters of vocabulary could have 
bettered even this, by giving us a pair of terms that reflected the 
significant etymological connection of Sachverhalt with sich verhalten. 
b) At 4.002 Colombo follows the amusing blunder of the English 
version, which has “‘silent adjustments” (of the machinery, as it were, 
behind an unmoving dial) instead of “tacit conventions’’! 

Michael Dummett has supplied, and Colombo has translated into 
Italian, a clear and careful account of as much symbolic logic as is 
needed to understand the TJractatus. I rather regret two omissions at 
this point: (a) there is no mention of (quantifications ranging over) 
“formal series’; (b) there ought to be some discussion of Russell’s 
early view that propositions are objects (in his own word, “‘terms”’ 
and have as constituents the entities mentioned in (an adequate) verbal 
expression of the propositions. Incidentally, at 5.5351 readers ought 
to be given the reference to the Principles of Mathematics—sections 
16 and 18. 

The sections of the Introduction that deal with Wittgenstein’s life 
and personality ought to correct some widespread misconceptions; 
the historical influence of the Tractatus is clearly and comprehensively 
surveyed; and the essential antinomies (aporie) involved in Wittgen- 
stein’s saying what, on his own principles, cannot be said are convine- 
ingly, though sometimes rather woodenly, brought out. But on the 
whole the interpretation of Wittgenstein’s thought must be pronounced 
a failure. This is not altogether Colombo’s fault; a good deal that is 
obscure and cryptic in the Tractatus could hardly be expected to be 
understood without collation of the notebooks out of which the para- 
graphs of the Tractatus were extracted. I think he can be fairly criticized, 
however, for taking it for granted that, for example, the Vienna Circle 
faithfully interpreted Wittgenstein’s mind. This leads to a highly 
prejudiced reading of the text. For example, the Vienna Circle went 
in for “‘physicalism”; so, by hook or crook, “‘physicalism” has to be 


found in the Tractatus. No matter that the only text quotable in favor 
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of “physicalism” is “‘Space, time, and colour are forms of objects’’ 
(2.0251) and that as against this we might quote 2.0232, “objects are 


colourless’! An impression of “physicalism,” we are told, grows 


clearer and clearer upon further reading. 


The most serious misinterpretation is that the mysticism of the 
Tractatus is regarded not as anything integral to Wittgenstein’s thought 
but as an illogical reaction against the irrationally self-imposed limits 
of a narrow positivistic philosophy. Characteristically, the fact that 
people like the Vienna Circle made nothing of Wittgenstein’s mysticism 
is taken as proof positive of its having no organic function in the 
Tractatus (p. 25). Yet there has hardly ever been written a philosophical 
work with a greater degree of organic unity. I feel sure that Colombo 
would have been a more sympathetic critic here if he had had a familiar 
knowledge of The World as Will and Idea. As it is, he does not even 
hint at any influence of Schopenhauer on Wittgenstein. This influence 
can be asserted with absolute certainty; it is clear in the notebooks, and 
Wittgenstein himself stated in conversation that when he was young 
he believed Schopenhauer to have been fundamentally right (though, 


‘ 


not surprisingly, he could make nothing of the “objectification of the 
Will”). But even apart from this, the Tractatus is full of Schopen- 
haucrian theses and ideas: the account of what is right and wrong 
about solipsism (5.62-5.641); the distinction between the psychological 
phenomenon of will, which is a matter for science, and the ethical 
will, which rewards and punishes itself in its very action (6.422); the 
worthlessness of the world (6.41); the timelessness or eternity of the 
present moment of life and the consequent folly of fearing death 
(6.4311); and the power of the will to change the world as a whole 
without changing any facts (6.43). The silence with which Wittgenstein 
ends recalls how Schopenhauer refused to give any appearance of 
positive description to that which is chosen when the Will turns round 
on its tracks; for us who are full of will, it is nothing; but, for those 
who chose it, “this so real world of ours, with all its suns and galaxies 

is nothing.” 

A more excusable, but equally serious, mistake is that elementary 
propositions are taken to be simple reports of direct experience. This 
empiricist, or verificationist, reading of Wittgenstein is decisively 
refuted by an entry in the notebooks, where he states expressly that 
he believes (because of his theory of how any language must work 
that there must be elementary propositions, although he can produce 
not a single example. But it could be refuted equally from the text of 
the TVractatus; for even the logical forms of elementary propositions 
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cannot be given (5.55), still less any actual examples; and what Russell 
held to be elementary forms—‘R(a),” ““R(a,b),” ““R(a,b,c),”’ and so on 
are not the forms of elementary propositions (5.554-5.5561). (Inciden- 
tally, non should be deleted from the first line of Colombo’s 5.553.) 
In spite of these defects, the excellence of the translation and the 
quantity of interesting and illuminating material provided in this 


handsomely produced volume make it well worth buying. 


P. T. Geacu 


The University of Birmingham 


THE METALOGICON OF JOHN OF SALISBURY. A Twelfth 
Century Defense of the Verbal and Logical Arts of the Trivium. 
Translated with an Introduction and Notes by Dante, D. McGarry. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1955. 


Pp. xxvii, 305. $5.00 


‘The present translation is a model of what a translation should be, 
and along with the thanks due the translator for an excellent rendering, 


the University of California Press is to be congratulated for the excellent 


job of printing. The translator has wisely incorporated the scholarship 


of C. C. J. Webb’s edition of the Latin text and serves the readet 
further by giving the Latin words in footnotes whenever any question 
of correctness of rendering might arise. 

With this translation and the recent edition and translation of the 
letters, most of the important works of John of Salisbury are now 
available in English. The career of this man, who was secretary to 
lhomas Becket and later Bishop of Chartres, as well as his contribution 
to political theory and the philosophy of rhetoric and logic, can now 
be better appreciated. The work before us, The Metalogicon, is an 
intelligent defense of the combination of rhetorical, grammatical, and 
logical studies. As L. J. Paetow and E. Gilson have already indicated, 
John’s defense of rhetoric against its detractors was, as far as the Middle 
Ages were concerned, ineffectual, and logic eclipsed rhetoric with the 
“exile of belles-lettres” in the thirteenth century. The enormous 
advantages which European culture acquired from the philosophical 
and scientific studies in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries cannot 
be gainsaid, and we are beginning only now to appreciate the remark- 
able character of the logical treatises of the fourteenth century. Yet 
the loss of that connection between rhetorical, grammatical, and 


logical studies which distinguished the twelfth-century philosophers 
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involved disadvantages from which philosophy is only recently 
beginning to recover. The intellectual vigor of the medieval philos- 
ophers is best seen when they still were without the main works of 
Aristotle and were so very much on their own. Yet this exposition of 
vigor was inevitably thin without scientific subject matter, and the 
discussions of John of Salisbury exhibit this thinness to a sometimes 
painful degree. John himself remarked, ‘““The study of geometry is not 
well-known among us” (p. 212) although, as he was aware, it was a 
highly cultivated study in Moslem Spain and Africa. John emphasized 
that “‘just as eloquence unenlightened by reason is rash and blind, so 
wisdom without the power of expression is feeble and maimed,” and 
so insisted on the union of rhetoric and logic. That he here follows 
Martianus Capella in no way detracts from the merits of his case, for he 
gives content to this advice that could have come only from the brilliant 
logical-philosophical discussions of the great masters of the twelfth 
century, such as Gilbert of Porrée, the Chartrians, Abelard, and Peter 
Helias, with most of whom John had studied. 

The first book is devoted to the virtues of rhetoric and grammar, 
the second, third, and fourth to logic. ‘The main emphasis is always 
on the content and manner of teaching these subjects. John sketches 
the contents of Aristotle’s Organon and shows that by his time it was 
reasonably well understood, and he notes the need for development 
of hypothetical and disjunctive arguments which Aristotle did not 
treat systematically. 

He notices that logic is an art and that, like other liberal arts, it 
effects the liberation of man by its methodical systematization of 
reasoning and its economy of human energy. His curious view that 
logic, study, and contemplation lead to truth should be read in the 
light of his insistence that the matter must be provided by substantive 
disciplines. He distinguishes logic from grammar by holding that 
the latter is concerned with ways of saying things, whereas the former 
studies what is said. Siding with the Academic Skeptics (here he 
evidently follows Cicero and Augustine), he holds that probable 
reasoning is more appropriate in physical investigation, while demon- 
strative reasoning is found for the most part in mathematics. 

Perhaps the most interesting parts of The Metalogicon are Chapters 
XVII and XX of Book II. In the former we have the well-known 
chapter on the various views about universals which were held in 
the twelfth century. Without this it would be difficult, indeed, to 
reconstruct the intellectual history of that period. In the latter, one 


of the longest chapters in the book, John gives his own views about 
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the problem of universals, and he is especially explicit about the 
doctrine of abstraction. His view about abstraction is closer to that 
of Aquinas than is generally recognized. The universal exists only by 
abstraction and in no sense in the physical world: .. . “If one were, 
ever so diligently, to search for [universals] in nature, dissociated 
from sensible things, he would be wasting his time, and laboring in 
vain, as nature does not count anything of the sort among her brood”’ 
p. 120). Many of the problems which have troubled logicians of 
our own time are discussed in this chapter. There are suggestions of 
the theory of types, and we encounter the difficulties of explaining 
the logical function of pronouns. The lack of a theory of quantification, 
of course, prevents John from beginning to resolve the difficulties with 
any satisfaction. 

In the. last book the nature of truth is discussed, but this part, aside 
from dealing with the manifold senses of “truth” and ‘‘true,’’ is 
unsatisfactory. The logicians of the Middle Ages were permanently 
burdened with the substantive “truth” as well as the truth of proposi- 
tion, and only the fourteenth-century nominalists appear to have 
escaped from the snare of ambiguities which this twofold use of the 
term created. 

Che vocabulary of the twelfth century is difficult, and the translator 
has done a superb job of mastering and rendering it in interesting 
and intelligible English. As a contribution to our understanding of an 
important period in our culture it merits the serious attention of 


students of medieval culture and medieval philosophy. 


Junius WEINBERG 
University of Wisconsin 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLATO. By Rurrert C. Lopar. New York, 


The Humanities Press, Inc., 1956. Pp. ix, 247. $5.50 
The H t P | 1956. Py 347. $5.5 


Professor Lodge has written several books on particular aspects of 
Plato’s thought. Here now is a more general one. He remarks in the 
Preface that “‘Plato’s philosophy has no prescriptive formula,” that 
‘you have to experience it directly,” and that the interpretation of that 
experience “‘is itself individual.”” What then is Lodge’s individual 
reaction to his study of Plato? Four strands in Plato, it seems, have 
interested him particularly—Plato’s ethics, his aesthetics, his philos- 
ophy of religion, and his philosophy of education. He assigns one 


chapter to each of the first three and two chapters to the last. To each 
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of the first three there is prefixed a chapter on Plato’s predecessors and 
to the last, on Plato’s philosophy of education, two chapters, one on 
Plato’s predecessors and one on Socrates and his contemporaries. The 
first three chapters of the book are concerned with the biological and 
social, the physical, and the intellectual background of the dialogues, 
and the last and the appendix with Plato in relation to modern 
philosophy and modern criticism. 

Such then is the general plan. What I think strikes one about this 
distribution of space in a book with the title The Philosophy of Plato 
is the absence of any sections specifically concerned with logical, 
metaphysical, or epistemological topics. On page 138, at the beginning 
of his chapter on Plato’s aesthetics, and in a note on the same chapter 
‘n. 3, p. 155), Lodge raises this point but proposes to “leave to further 
investigation the purely logical aspects of Plato’s position as a philo- 
sophic writer.” This omission is the more striking in that in his last 
chapter, on “‘Plato and Modern Philosophy,” he himself asks, “‘What 
is the chief point of the Dialogues, including, not only those inspired by 
Socratic discussions, but also the scientific and dialectica. Dialogues 
and the Laws?” (p. 294), and answers that “however opinions on the 
matter of interpretation may differ, on the central importance of the 
‘theory of ideas’ there seems to be general agreement.” Certainly 
whether or not one does believe that “‘the chief point” in the later 
dialogues is the theory of forms, there can be no doubt that the attempt 
to trace the history of the theory through the dialogues is essential! 
in coming to any general understanding of ‘‘the philosophy of Plato.” 

The omission of detailed discussion of metaphysical and logical! 
issues means, then, the omission of a good deal of what one would tend 
to regard as central in Plato’s philosophy. What is left is also further 
diminished by what Lodge ascribes to Socrates, or at least to Socrates 
as sympathetically interpreted by Plato (for this, cf. pp. 236-242 
Thus, early in the book, in a chapter (“‘Ethies, 1”) purporting to be 
concerned with the ethical views of Plato’s predecessors, the ideas of 
the Republic, including the sun and line similes, are discussed as 
apparently not primarily Platonic but Socratic. Lodge may perhaps 
be right in his view of what, to use vague language, could be regarded 
as Socratic, as distinct from Platonic, in the dialogues, but he appears 
to go further in this than even such stalwart champions as John 
Burnet and A. E. ‘Taylor, and the reader is liable to be confused until 
he sees what is happening. Personally I should disagree with the 
portrait that emerges from this book of Socrates as a philosopher over 


against Plato. I should, also, incidentally, disagree with the assessment 
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of the characters of the two men, where, on page 182, Lodge writes 
of Socrates, “‘He has succeeded in making himself agreeable in aristo- 
cratic circles; but there remains in his personality a trace of compla- 
cency towards the foibles, if not the vices, of the aristocracy; and a 
slight tendency to look down on the class from which he has risen”’ 
and attributes to him the remark at Republic, 495¢ about “‘little bald 
tinkers”’; while by contrast he says of Plato that he “was born into a 
class in which inherited wealth and a certain graciousness of culture 
are taken for granted. Personae of this class are never represented in the 
Dialogues as failing in taste or understanding or appreciation, when 
they look at the work and function of the class out of which Socrates 
had fought his way.” His view of what is Socratic and of what might 
be regarded as Plato’s own philosophy is complicated by the fact that 
though he gives many references, some of them illuminating, for what 
he says, they are not always helpful. Thus for example in the chapter 
on Plato’s predecessors in ethics just mentioned, while purporting to 
give views that are primarily Socratic, he writes, “‘But the great masses, 
while doubtless eager and willing, will only be able to understand the 
artistic propaganda which works upon opinion (doxa); and there will 
always be some, who will require to be directed, and at times con- 
strained, by cruder methods” (p. 79). For these two sentences he gives 
the following references (n. 59 on p. 84): Protagoras, 325d, 326d; 
Republic, 475¢ ff.; Politicus, 277b f£., 308e; Laws, 735d f., 777¢, 793¢, 808e, 
854d f., 862e f., 933e f., 944d f., 957d f. It is hard to see why the Laws 
references should be relevant in this context, and the same seems true 
of those from the Politicus. In the two Protagoras references it is Protag- 
oras who is speaking on the theme that virtue is teachable, and the 
Republic reference is to the section where the distinction is drawn 
between the true philosopher and the lover of sights and sounds. 
With the omission of specific treatment of logical and metaphysical 
issues and the wide ascription of views to Socrates, it will be gathered 
that it is primarily on the Laws that Lodge draws for what he regards 
as the philosophy of Plato himself. In one sense this is beneficial, since 
it has often been remarked that the Laws is an unduly neglected work; 
and Lodge’s text, where he is discussing the Laws, is well documented 
and calls attention to points of importance (though I feel that his 
discussion of Plato’s philosophy of religion is philosophically less 
interesting than some of the things in Laws, Book X, might lead one to 
expect). On the other hand it seems to me that, even allowing for the 
point with which this notice began, that ‘‘Plato’s philosophy has no 


prescriptive formula,” this concentration on the Laws tends to present 
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a picture which does not do full justice to the real greatness of Plato 
himself as a philosopher. 

Throughout the book Lodge has been at great pains to supply the 
general Hellenic background to the topics under discussion and pro- 
vides the reader with much interesting material. 


R. C. Cross 
King’s College 
University of Aberdeen 


DER RANG DES GEISTES. Goethes Weltverstandnis. By Frirz- 
Joacuim von RINTELEN. Tiibingen, Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1955. 
Pp. 436. Paper, DM 26.-; cloth, DM 2g.-. 


In this impressive study of Goethe’s philosophy, Professor von 
Rintelen of the University of Mainz moves a long step closer to the end 
of a series in which he has undertaken to criticize existentialist inter- 
pretations of the plight of modern man and to find the way through 
them to ‘‘a rewon security of spirit.”’ Earlier volumes in this sequence 
were the Ddmonie des Willens (1947), Von Dionysius zu Apollon (1948), 
and Philosophie der Endlichkeit (1951). Yet to come is the concluding 
volume, which he describes as “‘a larger work on the eternal home of 
the spirit.”” For it is the author’s conclusion that man’s security can be 
regained only through an ontology of living spirit, a source of values 
and of meaning which transcends nature but is effective within it, 
transforming blind ‘power into free creative purpose and providing 
for man that polar tension between self-assertion and self-renunciation, 
intuition and reason, romantic intensity and classical perception of 
form, upon which his creative power depends. It is such an ontology 
which von Rintelen finds expressed, imperfectly but consistently, 
though with varying emphases, in Goethe’s poetry and critical writings. 

The work is thus to be judged from two points of view—the adequacy 
of the author’s interpretation of Goethe and the success of his effort 
to offer what Ortega y Gasset once called for, ‘“‘a Goethe for the 
drowning.’’ In the first task he is eminently successful. His interpreta- 
tion of Goethe’s thought is honest, thorough, and definitive. He con- 
siders alternative accounts and gives them their proper place in relation 
to his own. He does not conceal the many ambiguities and conflicts 
which arise in so great a body of writings. Goethe’s eclecticism and the 
uncertain harmony which he achieved among the traditions from 


which he drew—naturalism, humanism, pantheism, and Christianity 
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are not glossed over. There are clear accounts of his relations to Plato 
and neoplatonism, Aristotle, Kant, and the German idealists. Goethe’s 
pantheism and his ontology of the polarities between power and spirit, 
individual and universal, romantic and classical are supported by 
clear expositions of his realistic theory of knowledge, his changing 
interpretations of time, and his complex conception of love. ‘The body 
of the book consists of three parts, the first treating of man in nature, 
the second of man’s relation to “‘the transcending immanence of God,”’ 
and the third of the tension between romantic pathos and classical 
form. 

The detailed mastery which von Rintelen shows of the vast body 
of Goethe’s poetry deserves particular mention. Indeed, the method 
used so skillfully in the earlier books, of illustrating and enlivening the 
analysis of ideas by quotations from Rilke and other poets, here 
becomes so prominent that it tends to dominate his exposition, with a 
loss of some of the grace and lucidity of the preceding works. But this 
loss is compensated for by the sweep and vitality of the study, which 
must be regarded as one of the most thorough and objective analyses 
available of the development and thought of its subject. 

In his second purpose, however, the author is not so successful 
The work of expounding Goethe’s thought seems to have occupied him 
so completely that he deferred this second task too long, since it is 
crowded into the closing twenty-four pages, where he can no longer 
deal adequately with it. ‘To aid in restoring modern man to his security, 
he suggests that Goethe’s thought must be completed by an objective 
theory of value which is implicit in the poet’s mature preference for 
classicism. Value is ‘“‘form and measure of the infinite.’ It is found 
in the order which spirit, itself transcendent, makes immanent in 
nature and which becomes progressively manifest in human life, both 
in personal depth and social reach, as men respond in joy and love to 
this “form and measure.” Classicism itself, however, presses the claims 
of form too far, so that romanticism rejects it completely because it 
falls short of the infinite. It is against this romantic rejection of form 
that the existentialism of Heidegger and others must be understood 
as a relapse into subjectivism and an absorption of life into the chaos 
of the time stream. The solution to man’s isolation and anxiety is thus 
a strengthening of the classical, ordered pole of spirit. 

In spite of von Rintelen’s carefully balanced account of the polarities 
in Goethe, therefore, it is the classical Goethe who is to restore us 
not the champion of Prometheus or the great intuitive genius who 
brings us so Close to the naive perception of truth but the thinker who, 
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like Schelling, moved from a romantic version of Plotinus to a concept 
of rational freedom. But assuming the existential analysis of man, it is 
this very possibility of a restoration through the perception of measure 
and order which is ruled out as impossible. Von Rintelen rightly 
interprets contemporary existentialism as the terminal failure of 
romantic pathos, but in spite of his insistence that spirit is not mere 
intellect but life, his proposed solution comes close to a form of essen- 
tialism whose relevance to the needs of man the school rejects. 

One is reminded of Max Scheler’s remark that rarely has so much 
mischief been done with a single word as with the word spirit, since 
it means something definite only to so very few. Von Rintelen has 
avoided this mischief by saying exactly what he means by the term, 
but his ontological analysis has not been related to the human situation. 
In a broader sense, the philosophical resolution which is still needed 
requires that techniques of analysis be applied to the problems of 
contemporary anthropology. Goethe and the existentialists, it seems, 
are still on the same side of the iron curtain which divides the two 
traditions. Von Rintelen’s excellent analyses are helping, but while 
remaining within the context of Goethe’s thought they cannot penetrate 
that curtain. 

L. E. LOEMKER 
Emory University 


ON AUTHORITY AND REVELATION. The Book on Adler, or 
A Cycle of Ethico-Religious Essays. By S@REN KIERKEGAARD. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by WALTER Lowrie. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1955. Pp. xxx, 205. $4.50. 
Though only a small section of this book was published by 

Kierkegaard (the essay ““Of the Difference between a Genius and an 

Apostle’), and though the whole (or should one say “wholes’’ ?) has 

indeed appeared in Danish only in the Papirer, it was certainly a 

work upon which Kierkegaard lavished attention. We are told that 

Kierkegaard not only composed four complete drafts of the book, and 

three prefaces for it, but that to the end of his life he was proposing a 


thousand and more corrections—all of which the translator had to 


deal with in attempting to formulate the text. Dr. Lowrie has used 


the first draft as his basic text, for this most clearly reveals the reason 
for the existence of the book (and incidentally provides much rich 
humor and irony), and has incorporated material from other drafts. 


‘This reviewer is quite without competence to assess the adequacy 
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of Dr. Lowrie’s effort to produce the best text. But it may be possible 


to say something about the significance of the book as it stands for the 
understanding of Kierkegaard. The work had its origin in connection 
with one Magister Adolph Peter Adler, a Danish parish priest. Early 
a disciple of Hegel, Adler claimed to have had (in 1842) a “‘vision of 
light,’ a revelation, in which Jesus Christ told him to burn his previous 
writings and dictated to him part of a book (published in 1843). Adler 
was deposed after ecclesiastical inquiry, during which he seemed to 
retreat a little from his original assertion (and this, together with 
Adler’s later “‘explanations,” was of great significance to Kierkegaard). 

The details of this are fully set forth in Lowrie’s preface and are 
most interesting. But it is clear that Adler as a person was only the 
occasion for Kierkegaard’s book, and not the subject. This is indicated 
in one of the proposed titles, The Religious Confusion of the Present Age: 
Illustrated by Magister Adler as a Phenomenon. \t is the confusion of the 
age which is Kierkegaard’s target, especially its confusion as to what 
it means to have a revelation. Adler began by claiming to have had a 
revelation, then admitted that perhaps “‘revelation”’ was too strong a 
word, and went on to try to justify his doctrine in world-historical 
terms. It is just this vacillation and attempt at justification, analyzed 
in detail in Chapter III, that Kierkegaard wishes to expose. For it 
illustrates the prevalent error of thinking that a revelation can be 
defended or disproved in universal and immanent categories. 

On the contrary, to have had a revelation is to be heterogeneous to 
the universal and excluded by it, for it is to have “a point of departure 
which is new in comparison with the fundamental presuppositions of 
the established order.” ‘The “‘apostle’’ and the “genius” are qualita- 
tively distinct. The category which is determinative with respect to the 
fact of being called by a revelation is the category of divine authority 
And here there can be no question of immanent historical validation 
“there is little or nothing at all for a privat-docent or a licentiate or a 
paragraph-swallower to do—as little as a young girl needs the barber 
to remove her beard,’’—here the question is simply, “‘Will you obey ? 
Or will you not obey?” 

Now this is a perspective familiar to readers of Kierkegaard (indeed, 
Chapter II of the present work is a sort of commentary on the Frag- 
ments and the Postscript), and I do not see that it adds anything really 
new to the understanding of Kierkegaard. Nevertheless, certain aspects 
of his thought stand out more clearly here than anywhere else in the 
translated works. The passion for rational clarity is unmistakable, and 


the ghost of the charge of irrationalism against him ought now to be 
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finally laid to rest. Only the most perverse intellect can fail to see that 
what Kierkegaard opposes is a particular sort of dialectic, the “‘quan- 
titative dialectic” (Hegel) which confuses the categories and corrupts 


Christianity. Christianity requires “‘conceptual and _ terminological 


‘ 9 


firmness and definiteness.”” It demands a ‘‘qualitative dialectic. 
Similarly, Kierkegaard’s concern for the objective givenness of 
Christianity is patent. This theme may be subordinate in the Postscript’s 
insistence on subjectivity, but in the present work it is explicit and 
unmistakable. 

At the same time, the understanding of revelation set forth here may 
open the way to other sorts of questions. For example, Kierkegaard 
seems to take it for granted that revelation means the communication 
of a body of definable doctrine. Moreover, he explicitly separates form 
and content in revelation. Thus he has no concern with the content of 
Adler’s supposed revelation but only with the claim to have had a 
revelation and thus with the question of what it means to be the 
recipient of a revelation. That there is a content, definite and partic- 
ular, is presupposed, but Kierkegaard apparently believes that the 
validity of a claim to revelation can be discussed without reference to 
the nature of that revelation. ‘“‘Authority is a specific quality which 
comes from another place and makes itself felt precisely when the 
content of the saying or of the action is assumed to be indifferent’’ 
(p. 110; see p. 112 and ch. iii passim). It is at points like this that the 


theologian will want to raise most serious questions. 


CLAUDE WELCH 
Yale University 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THOUGHT AND JUDGMENT. By 
DonaLp M. Jounson. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1955. Pp. xii, 
515. $0.00. 

Students of epistemology and logic always draw, at least for illustra- 
tive purposes, on empirical observations of thinking. It would seem 
obvious that thought and judgment, the most distinctively human of 


all human psychological processes, should challenge the curiosity of 


the experimental psychologist and that psychology should provide the 


philosopher with a rich store of empirical fact, carefully observed and 
meticulously quantified. ‘The sad truth is that experimental psycholo- 
gists have tended to shy away from the “higher thought processes.” 
Wundt concluded that thinking is not amenable to experimental 
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study. ‘The controversy between Wirzburg and Cornell over “imageless 
thought” bore little relation to the really “‘higher’’ processes. The 
Freudians, with their overwhelming interest in human motivation, 
have disposed lightly of man’s rationality; and the neobehaviorist 
learning theorists keep promising, but never producing, a theory of 
thinking based on the connections between stimuli and responses. 

The past few years have given us several books that report the 
psychologist’s thinking about thinking. George Humphrey’s Thinking: 
An Introduction to Its Experimental Psychology (London, 1951) is the most 
scholarly of these. Humphrey’s three chapters on the Wirzburg 
school, for instance, are the best in print in any language, and he is 
the only writer in English who has dealt fully and intelligently with 
the work of recent German psychologists. Vinacke’s Psychology of 
Thinking (New York, 1952) is a more modest venture. Presented as a 
textbook, it caters to the reader who knows no other language than 
English; but it is, nevertheless, a conscientious and competent piece 
of reporting. 

Johnson’s Psychology of Thought and Judgment shares some of the 
limitations of Vinacke’s book in that the bulk of the reporting is of 
American studies and the conceptual framework that of conventional 
American functionalism. It, too, is a textbook, designed for American 
students who will study in the conventional way, take examinations, 
receive grades, and then pass on to the next course. As a textbook it is 
well organized, intelligibly written and meticulously documented. ‘The 
teacher will find it teachable, and the researcher will find it a useful 


source of references. It is not to be maligned, however, because it is 


presented as a textbook; the American psychologist is almost required 


to write in textbook form if he is to find a publisher. But Jolinson has 
tried, with some success, to make this more than a textbook. It can 
be read with profit by one who is concerned with the psychological 
problems of thinking rather than with the mere task of teaching a 
course in the subject. The reader, particularly the philosopher, may be 
dissatisfied with its lack of adequate historical and philosophical 
perspective, but he may rest assured that he has before him the best 
available review of the recent American psychological studies of 
thinking, plus some shrewd judgments about needed developments in 
methodology and research. 

Johnson’s book raises again, however, the question of the relevance 
of empirical psychological research to the persistent problems of 
philosophy. This reviewer is an experimental psychologist. He has been 
impressed by the impact that the psychology of motivation has had 
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on the recent reformulations of ethical theory and, at the same time, 
by the comparative lack of relevance of psychological findings to 
aesthetic theory. His hunch is that the philosopher will find Johnson’s 
book interesting but not particularly challenging. Is this a judgment 
on the. philosopher or on the psychologist ? ‘The reviewer is prepared to 
accept for his discipline a fair share of the blame. Experimental 
psychologists seem to have lost track of the basic problems of episte- 
mology and logic, and their researches all too frequently betray a 
naiveté that must try the philosopher’s patience. At the same time he 
wonders whether the psychologists, as empirical scientists, are receiving 
the sort of challenge from philosophy that will prick their curiosity. 
In the study of the cognitive processes one would like to think that 
philosopher and psychologist can still have a common meeting ground. 


Perhaps it is time to attempt a new rapprochement. 


Rosert B. MacLeop 
Cornell University 


HOBBES. By Ricuarp Peters. Baltimore, Penguin Books, 1956. 
Pp. 272. $.85. 


Unlike some earlier introductions to Hobbism as a whole, this book 
is hardly a work of strong original scholarship. One has in view not the 
fact, in itself, of Mr. Peters’ debts to other Hobbists but his comparative 
abstention from the patient re-examination that Hobbes at so many 
points still requires. This affects his success in fulfilling the incidental 
hope (not the primary aim) of this series: that its volumes “will also 
interest the specialist.” On a slightly lower level much could be said for 
this little book. Within the limits of its accuracy in exposition it has the 
special merit of showing the intelligent undergraduate how judiciously 


modern philosophical criticism may be applied to Hobbes—so as to 


illuminate him, not dispose of him. Again, the author’s psychological 
interests are an advantage: as he observes, much in Hobbes has 
stimulated psychologists more than philosophers. The book will help 
many readers of Hobbes, provided they do read Hobbes and not merely 
Peters. 

The following are a few of the details that give this reviewer 


sé 


pause. (1) Peters sees in Hobbes “‘strands which indicate a self- 
evidence rather than a conventionist theory” of scientific truth; 
but he somewhat confuses this issue by assuming, mistakenly, that 


Hobbes distinguishes between definitions that define by giving ‘‘a 
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perfect and clear idea of the thing named” and definitions that define 
otherwise (pp. 54, 61), and also by assuming, rather oddly, 
that truths supposedly knowable by introspection are therefore 
supposedly self-evident (pp. 77, 154). Nor is the bearing on his thesis 
of the passage about “evidence” in Elements of Law made sufficiently 
clear (pp. 61 ff.). (2) Peters is not the first to say that Hobbes regarded a 
correct theory of sensation as “‘the key to physics” (pp. 80-86); but is 
there really much in this idea? (3) The claim (pp. 123, 134) to find in 
Hobbes a so-called ‘‘causal theory” of speech which contradicts his 
“arbitrary” theory is singularly ill-supported. In particular, the 
assumption that, in his account of “the causes of concrete names,” 
Hobbes literally meant to say that bodies cause men to call them 
“bodies”’ is fantastic. (4) The idea that, in saying that names. are the 
“signs” of our conceptions only, Hobbes means that they stand for 
these and not for the things conceived embodies, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, a misunderstanding of Hobbes’s use of “sign” (pp. 123, 127, 
134). (Cf. Mr. J. W. N. Watkins’ form of the same error: Philosophical 
Quarterly, V, 1955, p- 139-) (5) Hobbes does not “often” (pp. 60, 125) 
but at most only once “include a linguistic contract in the social con- 
tract.”’ (6) Hobbes never says nor implies that men “‘are moved only 
by pride and fear” (pp. 76, 153), nor does he identify pride with the 
“desire for power.” Peters has misinterpreted a passage in Leviathan, 
Chapter XIV, besides illegitimately uniting it with a passage in The 


English Works of Thomas Hobbes, 11, vii. 


(7) Peters sufficiently and lucidly considers the place of Hobbes’s 


politics in his general ‘‘system.”’ Some may feel he has risked leaving 


his readers with a false impression by not directing attention to the 
high comparability of Hobbes’s political theory with that of some 
writers who had no such system; but quite possibly he thinks there is no 
such high comparability. His account of the actual content of the polit- 
ical theory is better than many such expositions, including some 
lauded examples. That, unfortunately, is not very high praise. There 
are many weak points. Thus (a) he surely pays too little attention to 
Hobbes’s careful arguments against other forms of contract theory. 
(b) He never gets down to any strict account of what Hobbes compre- 
hended under the ‘‘absoluteness’’ of the sovereign; and in this con- 
nection his criticisms of Hobbes on page 208 and pages 226-228 seem 
ill considered. (c) It is not true that for Hobbes the sense in which 
civil laws “‘oblige”’ is different from the sense in which natural laws 
“oblige” (p. 235). (d) He is over sure (p. 202) about the correct 


analysis of “right,” with consequent injustice to Hobbes. He should 
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consider W. N. Hohfeld’on this subject. (e) On page 220 he says that 
“Hobbes fails to deal with the important function of law in relation 
to liberty” in preventing arbitrary constraint of one individual by 
another. ‘The fact that Hobbes did not use the phrase “‘liberty of the 
subject” to cover “‘liberty” in this sense does not excuse this shockingly 
misleading assertion. It is daunting to find it followed (f) by two pages 
in which Hobbes, merely because he said that ‘“‘in the act of our sub- 
mission consisteth both our obligation and our liberty’ (meaning, as 
he makes absolutely clear, that the extent of both is determined by that 
act), is severely flogged by Peters for holding that the subject enjoys 
liberty by virtue of the mere fact that the sovereign is authorized by 
him. 

J. M. Brown 
King’s College 
University of Durham 
England 


ETHICAL VALUE. By Grorce F. Hourant. Ann Arbor, The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1956. Pp. 233. $4.50. 

Professor Hourani seeks to show that terms like “good” and “right,”’ 
as used by ordinary people in everyday speech, stand for characteristics 
knowable by natural processes. G. E. Moore’s “open question” 
argument holds no terrors for him: although the correct definitions 
of ethical terms will of course be analytic statements, we should not be 
surprised if at first they appear far from trivial. If good ‘‘meant 
something obvious or was a simple and unanalysable character, no 
problem would ever have arisen, so the fact that there is a problem 
would lead us to expect an unobvious solution” (p. 8g). Thus there is 
no need to appeal to nondescriptive factors to explain why naturalistic 
definitions appear significant and not tautologous. 


As Hourani reads the evidence, by (intrinsic) “‘good” the plain 


‘ ‘6c 


‘satisfying.’’ Satisfaction “‘is the ‘feeling-tone’ of all kinds 
of experience”’ (p. 70) ; there is no denying, for example, that knowledge 
and beauty (unlike virtue) are intrinsically good. 

As “‘ethical’”’ is understood today, ethical judgments of the goodness 
of an act will be based not only on how much satisfaction, actual or 
potential, it involves but also on how justly that satisfaction is distrib- 
uted, taking all mankind into account. Since in modern ethical 
usage justice means equality, empiricists have nothing to lose by 
admitting that justice is an independent element in the concept of 


man means 
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good. ““To a great extent the deviations from equality” required by 
considerations of need, ability, and merit “are only apparent, not 
real, and their aim is to restore a disturbed equality” (p. 84). But 
what if one act produces more satisfaction on the whole, while another 
produces less satisfaction but distributes it more justly? Hourani 
knows that this question is critical for his theory and displays no little 
ingenuity in wrestling with it, but finds himself unable to accept any of 
the solutions which occur to him. 


‘ 


In the plain man’s usage, “right” and “ought” are applicable 
not only to acts but to anything when considered in comparison with 
other things. They connote “the highest possible point on the good-bad 
scale” (p. 55). ““Duty,”’ however, is used only in ethical senses. “‘My 
practical duty is to do that act which I can, on reflection, foresee as 


likely to bring the greatest possible good into being; . . . my moral 


duty is to do my practical duty primarily because it is my practical 


duty” (p. 120). W. D. Ross is mistaken in holding that action from a 
good motive is never a duty, for it is not true “‘that we cannot determine 
our present motives. Surely we can always decide, before acting, to 
do . . . whatever our practical duty turns out to be” (p. 121). “Even 
when I do not want to, I can always want to do my duty”’ (p. 221). 
Hourani.sees no incompatability between this view and his rejecting 
as irrelevant the question whether one can always arouse in himself 
a sufficient motive to do his duty (pp. 130-131). 

The proposition that our moral duty is always to do our practical 
duty because it is our practical duty seems to imply (1) that another 
motive (for example, love for a particular person) would be wrong 
and (2) that we must never act until we have considered the bearing 
of every possible act upon the quantity and distribution of satisfaction 
in the world. But with respect to both these points, Hourani’s bark 
(or, should one say, the plain man’s?) is worse than his bite. (1) In 
discussing one’s duties to oneself, Hourani holds that as long as we 
have a direct desire to do something which happens to be our duty, 
we are not expected to do it because it is our-duty. (2) In a later chapter 


‘ 


he cheerfully observes that by adopting specific moral rules ‘we are 
saved the fatigue of thinking out the value of every act in all its 
aspects’ (p. 169). “A wise man... always has half an eye open for 
special considerations, but in the majority of cases there is nothing 
which would cause him to hesitate in applying the rule” (p. 172). 

Hourani thinks the “hard cases’ of promising and punishing which 
have plagued his utilitarian forebears can be disposed of once the 
element of justice in ethical rightness is clearly recognized. But, like 
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his forebears, he neglects the crucial distinction between what’ Rawls 
has called the summary and the practice conceptions of rules.' “Rules 
are only statements of what is generally true. They are statistical 
generalizations from past experience” (p. 171). ““The rightness of 
fulfilling promises,” for instance, “‘has to be learnt through experience 
of many acts of promise-fulfilment” (p. 133). He does not recognize 
that “unless there were already the understanding that one keeps one’s 
promises .. . there couldn’t have been any cases of promising.’’* In 
his view “‘the obligation to fulfil a promise is always an obligation to 
produce the most satisfactory and the justest consequences” (p. 147). 
But if it is true that we are always under this latter obligation anyway, 
why do we ever make or solicit promises in particular ? 

In a final chapter Hourani concludes, after surveying a variety of 
religions and ideologies, that his understanding of ethical terms ‘“‘is 
that which seems ‘natural’ to man in general when he outgrows his 
tribalism” (p. 211). What appear to be ultimate ethical disagreements 
are probably only conflicts of personal interests or “‘disagreements 
about facts or specific values.” 

This summary of Hourani’s position can hardly suggest the richness 
of his argument. Readers who find these topics interesting will, I 
think, find much in his book to ponder. 

HUNTINGTON ‘TERRELL 
Colgate University 


PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS AND LETTERS. By Gorrrriep 
Witne Mm Lerniz. Translated and Edited with an Introduction by 
Leroy E. Loemker. 2 vols. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1956. Pp. x, 1228. $6.50 each; $12.00 the set. 


These two volumes, reproduced from typescript, give the fullest 
selection of Leibniz’s work yet translated into English and are thus 
of great importance. The only selection at all comparable is Duncan’s, 


and Professor Loemker offers us much more than Duncan, more early 


work and more that is purely logical or concerned with the philosophy 


of science. 
The pieces are arranged in chronological order and the selection 


has been well made. All Leibniz’s interests, except the purely historical, 


' See John Rawls, ““T'wo Concepts of Rules,’ Philosophical Review, LXIV 
(1955), 3-32- 
2 [bid., p. 30. 
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are represented at all periods in a balanced way. Many of the pieces 
have not been translated into English before, and one (II, 32), which 
is of considerable interest, has not previously been published. At the 


same time the most important of the works generally used in teaching 


Leibniz, the Discourse, the New System, the Monadology and the Cor- 


respondence with Clarke (including Clarke’s letters), are also included. 
One addition which might have been made is the Introduction to the 
Nouveaux essais, which gives a fuller account of the doctrine of uncon- 
scious perceptions than anything included here. 

An enterprise such as this must, however, be judged above all on 
the accuracy of the translation, for presumably the volumes are 
intended largely for those who are not able to use the original. The 
translation should, therefore, be absolutely reliable and, unfortunately, 
Professor Loemker’s is not quite this. Not but that he is a perfectly 
good guide for whole pages and papers; but careful examination shows 
that when the language, especially Latin, presents difficulties, he is 
apt to make a dash at the sentence without much regard for grammar 
and syntax. This has sometimes serious consequences for the sense. | 
take a few examples from Volume I. Attention to gender should have 
shown Professor Loemker that the sentence on page 195, ““Everything 
would be its own form, a part of the concept implied in itself”’ cannot 
translate “Idem erit forma sui ipsius, seu pars conceptus sui, quod 
implicat.” “‘Implicat’”’ here must have the common seventeenth- 
century sense, “‘implies a contradiction.” It is surprising that Professor 
Loemker has missed this here since he shows in other places that he is 
familiar with the usage. On page 363, ““Exempli causa id quod ma- 
jorem partem ducati Hungarici facit” is translated ‘‘(with an added 
special quality) such as greater ductility or coming from Hungary 
This is of no philosophical importance, but there is a more serious 
example in the same paper, which is a logical one and difficult. “‘Si 
quae sunt quarum requisita assignare difficile est, tis interim ascribemus 
numerum aliquem primitivum”’ is translated, “If it is hard to decide 
which constituents belong to which, we can assign them some prime 
number temporarily.”” This has an ambiguity from which the Latin 
is entirely free. 

In the difficult matter of technical terms, Professor Loemker has 
not made up his mind whether he should simply Anglicize, attempt 
to translate, or invent equivalents. In the De arte combinatoria, complexro 
is translated ‘complexion,’ which reads oddly, but is perhaps justi- 
fiable as there is no exact English equivalent. For conatus we have on 
the same page (231) both “‘conation” and “‘conatus.”’ If the former ts 
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adequate at all, it would be better to keep it throughout and avoid the 
awkward plural, “‘conatuses.’’ A rather unhappy invention is ‘‘Inexist”’ 
for inesse (no. 41). 

There are other minor inaccuracies. The references forward from 
the introduction to the selections are not always correct and in the 
bibliography, although not in the notes, M. Daville is credited with 
the engaging work, “‘Leibniz historienne.”’ 

The introduction and copious notes are illuminating in a scholarly 
rather than a philosophical way, the bibliography is full and well- 
arranged, and there is an index. 

It is to be hoped that a new edition will be produced ab omni naevo 
vindicatus, for English readers have never before had access to such a 
full and representative selection of Leibniz’s works. 


MARTHA KNEALE 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford 
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Tamme. Washington, Catholic University of America Press, 1956 


Pp. xi, 131. $1.50 (paper). 


Life, Language, Law: Essays in Honor of Arthur F. Bentley. Edited by 
Richard W. ‘Taylor. Yellow Springs, Ohio, The Antioch Press, 
1957. Pp. xii, 223. $4.50 

A History of Philosophy. 3d ed. By Frank Thilly and Ledger Wood 


New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1957. Pp. xx, 678. $6.50. 





Redescubrimiento de Dios: Una filosofia de la religion. By Rafael Garcia 
Barcena. Havana, Editorial Lex, 1956. Pp. 178. No price given. 
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Man Seeks the Divine: A Study in the History and Comparisons of Religions. 
By Edwin A. Burtt. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. xii, 
561. $4.75. 

Religion in Modern Life. By George G. Hackman, Charles W. Kegley, 
and Viljo K. Nikander. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1957. Pp. villi, 480. $4.25. 

The Great Religions. By Quinter Marcellus Lyon. New York, The Odys- 
sey Press, Inc., 1957. Pp. xiv, 732. $5.50. 

Existentialism and Religious Belief. By David E. Roberts. Roger Hazelton, 
Editor. New York, Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 344. 
$5.00. 

The Birth of the Gospel: A Study of the Origin and Purpose of the Primitive 
Allegory of the Jesus. By William Benjamin Smith. Edited by Addison 
Gulick. New York, Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. xxi, 232. $6.00. 

The Treatise Against Hermogenes. Ancient Christian Writers, Vol. 24. 
By ‘Tertullian. Translated and Annotated by J. H. Waszink. West- 
minster, Md., The Newman Press, 1956. Pp. vi, 178. $3.25. 

Systematic Theology. Vol. II: Existence and the Christ. By Paul Tillich. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. xi, 187. $4.50. 


Philosophy of Religion. By David Elton Trueblood. New York, Harper & 


Brothers, 1957. Pp. xv, 324. $3.75. 





Acarya Vijayavallabhasiini: Commemoration Volume. Bombay, Shri Mahavira 
Jaina Vidyalaya, 1956. Pp. 650. Rs. 17, a. 8. 

Anales del Instituto de Investigaciones Pedagogicas. Vol. 111. San Luis, 
Argentina, Facultad de Ciencias de la Educacion, Universidad 
Nacional de Cuyo, 1954. Pp. 291. No price given. 

Milton’s Ontology, Cosmogony, and Physics. By Walter Clyde Curry. 
Lexington, University of Kentucky Press, 1957. Pp. 226. $5.00. 
On World-Government or De Monarchia. By Dante Alighieri. Translated 
by Herbert W. Schneider. With an Introduction by Dino Bigongiari. 

New York, Liberal Arts Press, 1957. Pp. xvi, 80. $.60. 

Decision Making: An Experimental Approach. By Donald Davidson and 
Patrick Suppes in collaboration with Sidney Siegel. Stanford, 
Stanford University Press, 1957. Pp. 121. $3.25. 

Anatomy of Criticism: Four Essays. By Northrop Frye. Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1957. Pp. x, 383. $6.00. 
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Discoveries and Opinions of Galileo. By Galileo. Translated with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Stillman Drake. New York, Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. viii, 302. $1.25. 


Truth and Meaning. By David Greenwood. Foreword by Herbert L. 
Searles. New York, Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. xii, 114. $3.75. 


Einfiihrung in die allgemeine Biologie und thre philosophischen Grund und 


Grenzfragen. Sammlung Géschen, Band 96. By Max Hartmann. 


Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1956. Pp. 172. DM 2,40. 

The Development of the German Public Mind: A Social History of German 
Political Sentiments, Aspirations, and Ideas. ‘The Middle Ages—The 
Reformation. By Frederick Hertz. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1957. Pp. 524. $6.00. 

The History of Mathematics. By Joseph Ehrenfried Hofmann. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. xi, 132. $4.75. 
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Executive Decision Making. By Manley Howe Jones. Homewood, III. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1957. Pp. xvii, 485. $6.00. 

Liberal Adult Education. White Plains, The Fund for Adult Education. 
Pp. 78. No price given. 

Essays in the Philosophy of Science. By Charles S. Peirce. Edited with an 
Introduction by Vincent Tomas. New York, Liberal Arts Press, 
1957. Pp. xxii, 271. $1.00 (paper). 

The Secret of Meditation. By Hans-Ulrich Rieker. Translated from the 
German by A. J. Pomerans. New York, Philosophical Library, 1957. 
Pp. 176. $6.00. 

Soledad y heroismo en la vida de Dios. By Waldo Ross. Ciudad Trujillo, 
Sociedad Dominicana de Filosofia, 1957. Pp. 92. No price given. 

Ernest Rutherford: Atom Pioneer. By John Rowland. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957. Pp. 160. $4.75. 


Models of Man, Social and Rational: Mathematical Essays on Rational Human 
Behavior in a Social Setting. By Herbert A. Simon. New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957. Pp. xiv, 287. $5.00. 


A Metaphysical Reverie. By Axel Stern. London, Gaberbocchus Press, 
Ltd., 1957. Pp. 31. 3s.6d. 


Schools for Tomorrow: An Educator's Blueprint. By Alexander J. Stoddard. 
New York, Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1957. Pp. 62. 
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Certainties and Uncertainties in Education. The Boyd H. Bode Memorial 
Lectures, 1955. By Marten Ten Hoor. Columbus, Ohio State 
University, 1955. Pp. vii, 56. $1.00. 

They Went to College Early. Evaluation Report No. 2. New York, The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1957. Pp. 117. 


The Urge to Mass Destruction. By Samuel J. Warner. New York, Grune 
& Stratton, 1957. Pp. xii, 188. $3.50. 


The Screntific Thought of Henry Adams. By Henry Wasser. Thessaloniki, 
Greece, 1956. Pp. 127. No price given. 

The Cosmic Papers. By Thomas Wilcox. Privately published by the 
author, 715 West Second Street, Los Angeles, Calif. Pp. 148. $5.00. 
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Important Oxford Philosophical Texts 


THE POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY OF HOBBES 


His Theory of Obligation 
By HOWARD WARRENDER. Basing his exposition 


on extensive quotations of Hobbes’ statements, 
Mr. Warrender discusses Hobbes’ theories and reasoning 
on the rights and duties of the individual. His purpose is 
to clarify these and related theories. $6.75 


ARISTOTELIS POLITICA 


Edited by SIR DAVID ROSS. A thoroughly reliable 
text of Aristotle’s Politics in the original Greek, with 
preface, notes, indices and table of contents in Latin. In 
common with all Oxford Classical ‘Texts, this volume 
offers both textual accuracy and an excellent critical 
apparatus. $2.40 


ARISTOTLE’S SYLLOGISTIC 
Second Edition 
By JAN LUKASIEWICZ. Since students of mathe- 


matical logic are seldom versed in Greek, and philo- 
sophic and philologic scholars do not study mathematical 
logic, Professor Lukasiewicz’s study breaks fresh ground 
for both groups. ‘The second edition combines his pre- 
vious text with seventy-six new pages on Aristotle’s 
modal] logic. $4.80 


MYSTICISM SACRED 
AND PROFANE 


An Inquiry into Some Varieties of 
Praeternatural Experience 
By ROBERT C. ZAEHNER. A comparison of various 
forms of mysticism, illustrated with states of exaltation 
recorded by Christians, Muslims, Hindus, Aldous 
Huxley, Proust, Rimbaud, and a madman. Written to 
combat Huxley’s conclusions. $6.75 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 



























































— New RONALD Books... 


Varieties of Experience 


An Introduction to Philosophy 


ALBERT WiLuiAMs Levi, Washington University 


This new textbook for introductory college courses acquaints 
the student with the chief areas of philosophy. It consists of 
lucid expositions of the crucial philosophic problems and a 
copious selection of writings by the major thinkers of Western 
tradition. Beginning with a discussion of the meaning and 
method of philosophy, the book proceeds to a study of cosrnology, 
ethics, social philosophy, aesthetics, philosophy of history and 
religion, 

An introduction to each section gives the student guidance in 
approaching the main philosophic questions. Book includes 
35 readings from 27 philosophers ranging from Plato and Aris- 
totle, to Dewey, Whitehead, and ‘Tillich. There are also critical 
and biographical headnotes for all readings plus concise dis- 
cussions of the main ideas in each group of selections. 


Bibliographies. 525 pp. 


Moral Standards — 2nd Edition 


An Introduction to Ethics 


Cuarves H. Patrerson, University of Nebraska 


In easily understandable language, this new textbook treats 
the problems of method in the study of ethics. Concisely stating 
the miain ethical positions from Plato to the present, it analyzes 
the nature of man with the purpose of establishing ethical views 


. which are theoretically and practically viable today. This volume 


thoroughly treats the contemporary naturalists and offers a 
detailed comparison and evaluation of the ethics of self-realization 
and of Christianity. There is also fresh material on applied 
ethics in personal, social, and political life. ‘Phe author stresses 
the practical value of ethical philosophy as a means of learning 
sound standards of conduct in a democratic society. 


535 PP- 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


























... for College Courses 


Dominant Themes of 
Modern Philosophy 


A History 


Grorce Boas, The Johns Hopkins University 


A unique history of Western philosophic thought from the 15th 
century to the present. A major departure in the writing of a 
history of philosophy, this new book applies the history-of-ideas 
method to the whole course of modern European philosophic 
thought. Dr. Boas presents ideas that have exerted influence in 
history and then traces their growth and modifications in detail, 
showing how each concept is reflected in the thought of other 
philosophers and how it is an index to a particular period. ‘The 
approach is at once objective and sympathetic in its review of 
philosophy. Based entirely on primary sources. 


“Professor Boas combines sound scholarship, historical imagination, and 
lucidity of style in a way which few living historians of philosophy can 
match.’’—GreGoRY VLastTos, Princeton University. 660 pp. 


Christian Theology 
and Natural Science 


Some Questions on Their Relations 
E. L. Mascaui, Oxford University 


This provocative new book is a clear-headed approach to the 
purported conflict between science and religion. Written by an 
author with unusually high qualifications in both fields, the book 
begins with a historical and critical account of the conflict 
between scientists and theologians, followed by an analysis of 
the. nature of scientific theories. The discussion then takes up a 
number of specific problems such as creation, body and soul, 
and man’s origin and purpose. This examination is conducted 
in the light of recent scientific discoveries but also with regard 
for the traditional doctrines of the Christian Church. Through- 
out, the author proves his conviction that scientists and theolo- 


gians can engage in fruitful discussion. 32% pp. 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 




















for second semester courses 


A MODERN INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC 
John W. Blyth, Hamilton College 


emphasizes practical applications without sacrificing a full treat- 
ment of the theory behind logical principles. Professor Blyth’s 
explanations are graphic enough for the beginner and thorough 


enough for an easy transition to advanced study. 





THALES TO DEWEY 4 history of Philosophy 
Gordon H. Clark, butler Universit 


“It is a pleasure to see such clarity and penetration displayed so 
compactly. Though the book is not large, it contains expositions 
of the major philosophies and judicious comment not always 
found in larger books.” J. R. Cresswell, West Virginia University. 





A MODERN INTRODUCTION TO ETHICS 


Lucius Garvin, University of Maryland 


“Professor Garvin has done an unusually good job in his text on 
ethics, especially in arrangement of material and emphasis upon 
certain phases that are sometimes passed over lightly. A com- 
mendable and highly usable book.” Benson W. Davis, Stetson 
University. 


THE EXAMINED LIFE 


An Introduction to Philosophy, 
E:dited by Troy Wilson Organ, Ohio University 


““A fair and balanced selection of readings. The ‘Suggestions for 
Thought’ appear to be especially stimulating and the bibliogra- 
phies have been developed with care.” William Willoughby, 
Bridgewater College, Virginia. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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SANTAYANA’S AESTHETICS 


A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION 


IRVING SINGER has written, with this book, one of the 
first serious analyses of Santayana’s contribution to aesthetic theory 
and criticism. The first of Mr. Singer’s objectives is to present clearly 
the epistomology underlying Santayana’s aesthetic theory, and to 
show the relationship of his philosophy of art to his more general 
philosophy. The second objective is to suggest a new tradition, which 
would be liberated from what Mr. Singer considers outvalidated 
aspects of the traditional position in art criticism. 
This book not only points out the importance of the aesthetic expe- 
rience in Western philosophy; it also places Santayana in his proper 
niche among modern philosophers of aesthetics for the first time. 
$4.75 


PHILOSOPHY IN A NEW KEY 


A STUDY IN THE SYMBOLISM OF REASON, RITE, AND ART 
New Third Edition 


By SUSANNE K. LANGER. “A subtly reasoned book this, full 
of a wide sweep of exact learning in fields as different as semantics 
and comparative religion. And the vista Mrs. Langer opens of an 
approach to the whole of life through the rationality of art and music 
as weil as the explicit logic of words constitutes a really generative 
idea.”’—IrRwin Epman, WN. Y. Herald Tribune $4.75 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY 


The Cornell University Press proposes to publish a series of short books 
under the general title of ‘Contemporary Philosophy.’’ The editor of 
the series will be Professor Max Black (Cornell), with the assistance 
of an editorial board composed of Professors Charles A. Baylis (Duke), 
William Frankena (Michigan), and Morton G. White (Harvard). 

The books are intended to be original discussions of selected philo- 
sophical problems, though occasional surveys or translations may even- 
tually be included. It is hoped that the series will encourage the 
preparation especially by younger authors of studies of particular topics 
of contemporary interest that are neglected or merely summarized in 
full length treatises. Able expositions in any philosophical dialect will be 
welcomed, and no restriction upon subject matter is contemplated. The 
length of the studies will normally be between 75 and 200 printed pages: 
the public aimed at will consist primarily of professional philosophers and 
graduate students, though not to the exclusion of interested laymen. 

Philosophers who have work in progress or in preparation that 
might fit the aims of the series are invited to communicate with the 
editor, Professor Max Black, at the following address: Goldwin Smith 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 














SPINOZA: The Road to Inner Freedom 
The Ethics 


Edited and with an Introduction by DAGosertr D. Runes 


The Ethics of Spinoza is, without question, one of the most profound and 
basic works in all philosophical literature. Although highly appreciated by 
professional philosophers, the volume has never received the wide popularity 
it deserves. One of the main reasons for this situation can be found in the fact 
that Spinoza couched his ideas in mathematical formulation and scholastic 
terminology ; in part, at least, in order to avoid having his friends and followers 
come into conflict with the religious authorities of his time. 

Dr. Runes has attempted to free the work from its mathematical encumber- 


ments and to offer a key to the true meaning of the various scholastic concepts 


contained therein. He prefaced this edition with a biographical study of 


Spinoza, presenting the cultural and religious background of the distinguished 
philosopher. 


A must book for every philosophically minded person. $3.00 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 


15 East 40th St., Desk 193, New York 16, N. Y. — Expedite Shipment by Prepayment 











Philosophy of Science — The 
Link between Philosophy and 


Science 
Messachusets, Lnstinube of Technology 





An Introduction to 
Philosophical Analysis 


by JOHN HOSPERS, University of Minnesota 





Critical Thinking, 2nd Ed. 
by MAX BLACK, Cornell University 
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